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Reminiscences  about 

Abraham  Lincoln 


Newspaper  clippings,  accounts,  and 
memories  of  those  whose  lives 

th 

included  an  encounter  with  the  16 
President  of  the  United  States 
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SANDERSON,   HENRY 


he  Lighte> 

Tales  One  Hears  on  Lincoln's  Birthday 
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BY  MAURICE  VAN  METRE 

LINCOLN'S  birthday  is  always  good  for  a 
story,  so  here's  one  about  Seth  Bardwell, 
the  insurance  man.  He  has  always  been  an 
avid  reader  of  Lincoln  and  has  a  library  con- 
taining over  400  volumes  about  the  Civil  War 
president.  He'll  be  happy  to  loan  you  a  copy, 
providing  you'll  guarantee  its  safe  return. 

But  about  the  story.  In  the  steam  room  of  a 
Turkish  bath  the  other  day,  a  friend  came  upon 
him  reading  Carl  Sandburg's  "Abraham  Lincoln's 
Prairie  Years."  Quite  appropriately,  Bardwell 
pointed  out  this  passage: 

"The  mayor  of  Galesburg,  in  1858,  Henry  San- 
derson, is  the  only  individual  of  casual  record  who 
carried  warm  cistern  water  to  a  bathtub  for  Lin- 
coln and  saw  Lincoln  taking  a  bath." 


.  .  .  Seth  Bardwell,  the  insurance;' 
man,  responsible  for  that  fine.  outH 
size    portrait    of    Abraham    Lincoln,? 
currently   being    displayed    in   iron 
of  the  Ninth-Euclid  Cleveland  TruT 
Building.  .  .  .  Sammy  Engel,  the/.#. 
105th     street     corned-beef-    cutting 
king,    expecting    to    follow    higfcfson 
into  service   soon.  .   .  .   Little   Joey 
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SANTOHD,   MRS. 


Lincoln  Memories 


Personal    Recollections    by    an 
Albany  Boy  of   1860 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune : 

The  letter  from  Mrs.  Sanford  to  the 
Herald  Tribune,  describing  scenes  in 
her  parental  home  in  New  York  on 
receipt  of  the  news  of  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination and  of  seeing  Lincoln  lying  in 
state,  recalled  similar  pictures  to  me 
in  my  home  in  Albany.  My  Lincoln 
recollections,  however,  go  farther  back, 
for  I  took  what  I  believed  at  the  time 
,to  be  an  important  part  in  the  cam- 
paign which  resulted  in  Abraham 
Lincoln's  election  in  1860. 

It  was  a  colorful  campaign,  with 
marching  clubs  one  of  the  main  fea- 
tures. The  uniforms  of  the  various 
clubs  were  identical  except  as  to 
color — an  oilcloth  cape  and  cap,  a  torch 
— a  stick  about  four  feet  long,  sur- 
mounted by  a  swinging  oil  lamp — and 
colored  lanterns  carried  by  the  officers. 
Those  of  the  Republican — Lincoln 
and  Hamlin — clubs  were  black;  the 
Democratic — Douglas  and  Johnson — 
were  yellow,  and  the  American — Bell 
and  Everett  ("Know-Nothing") — were 
white.  The  "Hardshell"  Democrats— 
Breckinridge  and  Lane — had  no  club 
in  my  home  town. 

I  was  a  member  of  a  boys'  Wide- 
Awake  Club.  Our  places  in  the  parades 
were  as  "guards"  for  the  bearers  of  the 
transparencies,  many  of  which  bore 
the  mystic  legend:  "ABRA-HAM-LIN- 
COLN." 

Later,  when  the  war  spirit  gripped 
the  North,  these  boy  clubs  were  the 
nucleus'  of  the  boy  zouave  regiments, 
to  which  Colonel  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth 
was  as  a  patron  saint. 

When  Lincoln,  on  his  way  from 
Springfield  to  his  first  inauguration, 
stopped  at  Albany  1  was  in  the  throng 
at  the  railway  station;  saw  him  alight 
and  drive  with  Mayor  Thacher  to  the 
Capitol.  There,  in  the  Assembly  cham- 
ber, with  my  father,  I  saw  and  shook 
hands  with  the  "Rail  Splitter"  Presi- 
dent-elect. In  the  same  lofty  space, 
when  black-bordered  flags  had  re- 
placed those  raised  in  celebration  of 
Union  victories,  when  the  people  had 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  shock 
that  came  with  the  news  "Lincoln 
killed,"  when  party  lines  were  obliter- 
ated and  human  brotherhood  made 
itself  manifest  in  sorrow,  then  I  was 
again  one  of  a  great,  silent  throng  that 
wound  slowly  through  the  dimly- 
lighted  Assembly  chamber  of  the  old 
Capitol  to  look  again  upon  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Emancipator,  dead,  on 
the  way  back  to  Springfield. 

ISIDOR  LEWI. 

New  York,  Feb.  10,  1933. 


Sands,  Thomas 
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Heeded    Lincoln    Call 


LOGANSPORT,  Ind.,  February 
10  (Spl.)—  Thomas  Sands,  one  of 
Cass  county's  few  remaining  civil 
war  veterans,  Tuesday  observed  his 
ninety-first  birthday  at  his  home 
here.  A  native  of  Franklin  county, 
Ohio,  he  went  to  Illinois  as  a  young 
man  and  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
asked  for  volunteers  in  1861  he  and 
six  of  his  brothers  answered  the 
call.  Two  of  the  brothers  were 
killed  on  the  battlefield.  Sands 
was  in  fifty -seven  engagements, 
listed  alphabetically  from  Ack- 
worth  to  Vicksburg,  and  served 
throughout  the  war.  He  was 
wounded  three  times,  on  one  occa- 
sion returning  to  duty  within  seven 
days  after  one  finger  had  been 
shot  away.  He  was  with  Sherman 
on  his  historic  march  from  Atlanta 
to  the  sea,  and  just  previously  to  re- 
ceiving his  discharge  marched  with 
his  company,  Company  K,  Twenty - 
sixth  Illinois  infantry,  from  Sa- 
vanah  to  Washington. 

He  came  to  Cass  county  from  Illi- 
nois in  1901  and  bought  a  farm,  re- 
tiring in  1916. 

Sands  has  eight  living  children, 
six  grandchildren  and  four  great- 
grandchildren. 
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Mrs.  Evans,  Mrs.  Morton,  Mr.   W.   Ferguson,  Col.   Meneely,  Mr.  T7oods,   Mr.   Proctor,  Mr.    Savage 

"ABRAHAM   LINCOLN   AS   I   KNEW  HIM" 

am  am  am  am.  am  ma  £<$*<  ma  am 

Seven,  Still  Living,  Tell  Reminiscences  Of  Martyred  President 


ALBERT  W.  BOGGS 

Sergeant  Albert  W.  Boggs,  80, 
was  a  witness  of  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination. He  is  a  veteran  of  three 
"wars,  including  the  World  War. 
He  is  now  in  an  old  people's 
home  at  Chicago. 

BY  ALBERT   W.    BOGGS 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  13.— I  had  been 
invalided  to  Washington  from 
wounds  and  was  a  guest  of  Gen- 
eral T.  M.  Vincent  at  the  Ford  Thea- 
ater  on  the  night  of  Lincoln's  a££&&r 
sination. 

President  Lincoln  and  his  party 
Occupied  a  front  box. 

I  was  seated  about  three-quarters 
back  on  the  main  floor.  Everything 
Was  in  plain  sight. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shot.  Lin- 
coln half  rose  in  his  seat,  clutched  at 
his  head  and  sank  back  again. 

A  man  leaped  to  the  stage.  It  was 
John  Wilkes  Booth. 

All  in  the  audience  cried  "Stop 
him"' 

Women  screamed.  Men  scrambled 
left  and  right. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  meanwhile  started 
Wiping  her  husband's  face  with  her 
handkerchief. 

I  joined  in  the  pursuit  as  far  as  I 
could.  Booth  had  blocked  exit  from 
the  stage  by  placing  wooden  barriers 
against  the  doors. 

Later  I' witnessed  the  trial  and  ex- 
ecution of  Mrs.  Surrat  and  three  of 
her  accomplices. 


THOMAS  PROCTOR 
Thomas  Proctor  was  an  old 
friend  and  protege  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  After  the  shooting  at 
the  Ford  Theater,  the  president 
was  removed  to  Proctor's  room 
and  died  in  Proctor's,  hefl_  Now 
Proctor  is  an  inmate  of  the  St. 
Barnabas  Home.  This  exclusive 
statement  was  made  by  Proctor 
in  the  presence  of  his  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  Sydney  N.  Usher,  and 
his  friend,  Gouvei'nor  P.  Hance. 
BY   THOMAS  PROCTOR 

GIBSONIA,  Pa.,  Feb.  13.— When 
I  was  in  my  early  twenties,  I 
met  and  became  a  confidential 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  was  given  a  position  in  the  war 
department  and  the  bureau  of  re- 
turns. 

I  read  and  studied  law  under  Lin- 
coln's personal  direction.         i 

He  frequently  shared  my  room  in 
which  there  were  two  beds.  State 
secrets  were  imparted  and  tallied 
over  with  me  there. 

Because  of  the  rare  privilege  and 
intimacy  between  the  president  and 
me,  a  friend  of  mine  present  at  the 
theater  when  Lincoln  was  shot  di- 
rected that  the  president  be  carried 
to  my  room  which  was  across  the 
street  from  the  Ford  Theater. 

I  was  immediately  sent  for  and 
arrived  as  they  were  placing  my  be- 
loved friend  upon  my  bed.  I  remained 
with  him  throughout  the  entire  night. 

His  head  was  resting  on  my  right 
arm  and  elbow  when  he  expired. 

I  have  often  felt  that  I  inhaled 
Lincoln's  last  breath. 


CORNELIUS    SAVAGE 

As  a  boy,  Cornelius  Savage 
played  ball  in  President  Lincoln's 
back  yard.  He  is  now  78  and 
hearty,  working  as  a  salesman  in 
a  Fifth-av.  jewelry  shop. 

BY  CORNELIUS  SAVAGE 

■jy  tEW  YORK,  Feb.  13.— When  the 
f\|  Civil  War  broke  out  I  wanted 
■*■    '    to    join   the   army.      My   father 

wouldn't  let  me.     So  I  ran  away  to 

i 

Washington  with  two  other  Brook- 
lyn boys. 

I  got  into  the  ordnance  department. 

Some  of  the  boys  formed  a  ball 
team.  I  became  captain  of  it.  The 
best  place  to  play  was  on  the  grounds 
back  of  the  White  House.  We  made 
that   our  field. 

Oftimes  President  Lincoln  would 
watch  us.  Once  he  walked  out  on 
the  field  and  stood  behind'  the 
catcher. 

When  a  new  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic buildings  was  appointed,  we  were 
chased  from  the  field. 

A  few  days  later  I  met  the  presi- 
dent. He  was  an  easy  man  to  ap- 
proach. 

He  listened  to  my  story  and  told 
me  to  tell  the  boys  to  go  right  on 
playing. 

"Don't  you  go  away  until  I  tell 
you  to,"  he  said.  We  never  did — 
one  of  the  players  was  James  Gor- 
man who  later  became  governor  of 
Maryland. 
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Scarlett,  Mrs.  Margaret 
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PhiladelphiaXityinMourning 

One  Here  Today 
Recalls  Long  Line 
That  Shuffled  by 
President's    Body. 


From  Peak  of  Joy 
It  Crashed  to  the 
Depth  of  Sorrow 
as    Lincoln    Died. 


Herman  Meyer  bought  a  basket 
of  champagne  to  celebrate  the  fall 
of  Richmond.  And  yards  upon  yards 
of  red,  white  and  blue  bunting  to 
bedeck  his  home. 

But  the  champagne  never  was  un- 
corked. And  instead  of  the  gay 
bunting,  Meyer  draped  the  little 
frame  house  at  Front  and  Tasker 
sts.    with    black    crepe. 

For  11  days  after  the  Federal 
troops  seized  Richmond — the  vic- 
tory that  brought  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  in  less  than  a  week — 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 
Six  Months'  Mourning. 

Herman  Meyer,  just  17  or  18  years 
in  America  from  his  native  Ger- 
many, wept  as  though  it  was  his 
own  father  who  had  been  killed.  He 
bought  a  black  suit  and  for  the  Irish 
wife  he  married  in  Philadelphia,  a 
black  dress  and  bonnet.  They  wore 
their  mourning  for  six  months. 

Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Scarlett,  who  will  be  85  on  May  14, 
told  about  it  last  night  in  her  home 
at  2430  75th  ave. 

"Lincoln's  body  was  brought  here 
and  lay  in  state  at  the  old  State- 
house  at  6th  and  Chestnut  sts.,"  she 
said.  "My  father  said  to  me:  'Come 
on,  Maggie,  get  ready.  We're  going 
up  to  see  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  is 
the  last  time  you  can  see  him.  He 
was  such  a  great  man,  I  want  you 
always  to  remember  this.' 
She  Remembers. 

'And  I  always  have.  It  was  a  long 
walk  up  to  the  Statehouse.  And 
when  we  got  there,  the  line  waiting 
to  pass  the  coffin  extended  out  in 
the  street  for  more  than  a  block. 
We  were  in  line  for  more  than  two 
hours,  just  shuffling  forward  step 
by  step,  before  we  reached  the 
coffin. 

"The  soldiers  standing  on  guard 
were  awfully  solemn.  Most  of  the 
women  in  the  line  and  many  of  the 
men  were  crying.  My  father  hoisted 
me  up  in  his  arms  so  I  could  see 
the  President.  The  head  of  the 
coffin  was  open,  except  for  a  glass 
cover,  and  the  lower  part  was 
draped   in  a  flag." 

Mrs.  Scarlett  wasn't  quite  12  "at 
the  time,  but  she  clearly  remembers, 
she  said,  the  desolation  that  pre- 
vailed in  Philadelphia  when  Lincoln 
was  slain, 

"The  streets  were  thronged  with 
solemn,  weeping  people,"  she  said. 
"Black  crepe  and  draped  flags  hung 
from  all  the  homes  and  buildings. 
Business  was  suspended  during  the 
week  before   his  funeral. 

"Everyone  that  could  afford  to— 
at  least  in  the  First  ward,  which 
was  strongly  Republican — bought 
black  clothes.  And  many  wore  them 
the  full  six  months,  as  my  father 
and  mother  did. 

"My  father  was  too  old  to  fight  in 
the  Civil  War— he  was  just  over  the 
age  limit.  But  he  was  always  a 
great  admirer  of  Lincoln  and  he 
thought  his  death  was  a  terrible 
blow  for  the  country.  He  was  as 
grief-stricken  as  though  it  was  his 
own  father." 

Joins   in   Homage. 

Mrs.   Scarlett's   mind   is   as   clear 


RECALLS  DEATH  OF  EMANCIPATOR 


the  life  of  Lincoln. 

Other     special     observances 
elude: 

Chapel  services  at  8.45  A.  M.  at 
Girard  College.  Speaker,  Gordon 
A.  Block,  attorney. 

Presentation  of  American  flag  to 

]  the     Baptist     Orphanage,     58th     st. 

and    Whitby    ave.,    by    Washington 

Camp  No.  481,  Patriotic  Order  Sons 

of  America,  2.30  P.  M. 

Tribute   to   Lincoln   was   paid   in 
Philadelphia  schools  yesterday.  As- 
sembly periods  were  devoted  to  the 
Great  Emancipator  in  public,  priv- 
1  ate  and  parochial  institutions. 

The  Germantown  Republican 
Club  had  its  47th  annual  Lincoln 
Day  dinner  at  5425  Germantown 
ave.  last  night.  Speakers  were 
Representatives  Dewey  Short  and 
Robert  F.  Rich. 


MRS.  MARGARET  SCARLETT 

Philadelphians  wore  mourning  for  six  months. 


as  a  bell.  And  she's  as  sprightly  in 
her  actions  as  one  half  her  age — she 
keeps  house  for  her  niece,  Mrs. 
Isabella  Ducott,  and  Mrs.  Ducott's 
daughter,  both  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed. 

Today  Mrs.  Scarlett  joins  with 
the  rest  of  Philadelphia  in  paying 
homace  to  Lincoln  on  the  129th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth. 

Banks,  finance  markets,  State  of- 
fices and  liquor  stores  will  be  closed 
all  day,  as  will  many  business  estab- 
lishments. 

Union    League    Honors    Three. 

The  Union  League  will  honor 
three  of  its  members  who  are  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War  at  a  Lin- 
coln Day  program  beginning  at  6.30 
tonight. 

They  are  Charles  D.  Barney, 
Robert  Carson  and  Frederick  J. 
McWade.  A  fourth  veteran,  Henry 
Clay    Butcher,     the     oldest     living 


member  of  the  Union  League,  will 
be  unable  to  attend. 

Beneath  an  arch  of  crossed 
sabres  held  aloft  by  officers  of 
the  First  Troop,  the  three  veterans 
will  march  across  Lincoln  Hall  to 
be  introduced  by  Judge  Allen  M. 
Stearne,  league  president,  to  more 
than  1500  members  and  guests. 

Reception  Planned. 

The  troop,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain John  C.  Groome,  Jr.,  will  be 
feted  at  a  reception  and  dinner 
preceding  the  tribute  to  the  Civil 
War   veterans. 

A,  concert  will  be  given  by  the 
Valley  Forge  Military  Academy 
Band.  Miss  Lucy  Monroe,  concert 
and  radio  singer  and  a  descendant 
of  President  Monroe,  will  sing  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner."  The  speak- 
er will  be  Rev.  Joseph  Fort  New- 
ton,   biographer    and    authority    on 
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SIX  SCORE  AND  ELEVEN  YEARS  AGO 


ft 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schaffer  reads  greetings  from 
President  Roosevelt 


'Happy  Birthday  from  F.  D.  R. 

Philadelphia  Woman,  90,  Born  in  Log  Cabin 
On  Lincoln's  Birthday 


9 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  lady  who 
was  born  in  a  log  cabin  on 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthday 
90  years  ago. 

She  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schaffer, 
1318  Spruce  st.  For  the  first  four 
years  of  her  life,  she  lived  in  the 
cabin  in  Waterford,  N.  J.,  where  her 
father  was  helping  to  construct  one 
of  the  early  railroads. 

Now  in  Philadelphia,  where  she 
has  lived  since,  she  sits  in  a  rocker 
by  the  fireplace,  smiling  slightly  as 
she  fondles  a  newly-received  letter, 
with  the  word  "White  House" 
printed  in  the  corner. 

It's  a  birthday  greeting  from 
President  Roosevelt,   who  was  in- 


formed of  the  circumstances  by  Mrs. 
Schaffer's  daughter.  "He  must 
have  been  pleased  to  learn  that  I 
was  born  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  and 
have  lived  to  be  90  years  old,"  the 
old  lady  says,  as  she  nods  her  head 
brightly. 

She  remembers  the  Civil  War 
President  quite  vividly,  she  says.  "I 
saw  him  twice.  Once  when  he  was 
in  Philadelphia  before  his  first  in- 
auguration, and  later,  after  his 
assassination,  when  he  lay  in  state 
in  Independence  Hall. 

"He  was  a  wonderful  man.  That's 
why  my  father  fought  in  the 
Union  Army."  Her  father,  she  said, 
was  wounded  at  both  Gettysburg 
and    Bull    Run,    and    for    several 


months  he  was  mistakenly  listed 
among  the  casualties. 

Even  as  a  girl  of  15,  Mrs.  Schaffer 
was  greatly  shocked  by  Lincoln's 
death.  "I  remember  my  little  sister 
— she  was  only  13 — and  I  went  up  to 
our  bedroom  and  cried  all  night 
when  we  heard  that  the  President 
had  been  shot." 

Mrs.  Schaffer  now  lives  with  her 
daughter  and  grandson,  Mrs.  Ada 
E.  Knight  and  Mr.  Walter  Knight. 
Seven  of  her  11  children  are  alive 
and  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia; she  has  11  grandchildren  and 
ten  great-grandchildren. 

She  spends  much  of  her  time  read- 
ing the  Bible  and  the  daily  newspa- 
pers; is  keen  on  current  events.  As 
for  politics — 

"I've  been  a  Republican  since 
Abraham  Lincoln's  days,"  she  ex- 
plains, "but  Roosevelt  is  a  Demo- 
crat, and" — glancing  proudly  at  her 
letter  — ■  "he's  a  wonderful  demo- 
cratic man." 
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Scheel,   James  H. 
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Veteran  Oak  Parker  F 
calls  Accident  on  Cap- 
ital Street. 


Officers  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
society  fbund  an  elderly  citizen 
browsing  among  the  society's  Lin- 
colniana.  He  explained  that  he  had 
known  Lincoln  and  that  he  had,  in  ! 
fact,  been  run  over  fcy  the  Lincoln  j 
carriage. 

"What's  that?"  said  Dr.  Otto  L.  j 
Schmidt,  president  of  the  society. 
Then  he  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Jordan,  as-  - 
sistant  director,  led  the  visitor  to  a 
rear  balcony  somewhat  apart  from 
the  main  exhibition  halls,  where  on 
an  improvised  scaffolding  stood  fa 
plain-looking  black  carriage. 

"My  stars,"  said  the  visitor, 
"that's  it!" 

Here's  How  It  Happened. 

So  today  James  H.  Scheel  of  305 
North  Ridgeland  avenue,  Oak  Park, 
told  his  story  of  the  ccach  he  had 
chanced  upon  unexpectedly  in  the 
museum  and  which  had  played  an 
important  part'  in  his  life,  less  be- 
cause of  a  leg  fractured  beneath  its 
wheels  than  because  of  an  association 
that  it  led  to  with  the  Lincolns. 

He  was  14,  he  said,  when  in  a  game 
jOf  follow-the-leader,  on  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  in  Washington,  he  plunged 
unwittingly  in  front  of  the  wheels  of 
the  Lincolns'  carriage.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  driving  in  it  at  the  time,  so  the 
story  goes  on.  p.:he  accident,  he  "said, 
was  f ollowed  by  many  courtesies  from 
the  president's^  family. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Ordered  Aid. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  had  me  lifted  into 
the  carriage,"  he  continued.  "The 
jolting  caused  me  to  cry  out  with 
.  pain,  so  the  carriage  halted  and  four 
soldiers  lifted  me  out,  and  making  a 
stretcher  of  their  arms,  carried  me 
along  behind  the  president's  carriage 
to  my  home,  followed  by  a  procession 
of  the  curious. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  heard  the  physician 
recommend  a  different  bed  for  me 
than  any  that  was  available,  and  she 
sent  one  over  from  the  white  house. 
She  and  Tad  called  frequently,  bring- 
ing delicacies  from  the  white  house 
larder.  Tad  I  had  seen  before, 
when  he  and  Willie  joined  the  boys 


who  foregathered  at  Jordan's  carpen- 
ter shop  on  G  street,  but  I  had  not 
expected  to  see  him  again,  as  since 
Willie's  death  he  had  not  been 
with  us. 

"My  mother  advised  Mrs.  Lincoln  on 
one  occasion  not  to  enter  the  home, 
as  my  father,  was  ill  upstairs  with 
smallpox,  but'  the  president's  wife 
waved  the  warning  aside.  'Oh,  that's 
nothing,'  she  said.  'I'm  not  afraid. 
We  have  had  it  in  our  home;  the 
president  had  it  in  a  light  form  and 
Willie  died  from  it,  you  know.' 
Visits  White  House. 

"When  I  was  able  to  hobble  on 
home-made  crutches,  Tad  accom- 
panied me  to  the  white  house,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  re- 
ception going  on.  Later,  Mr.  Lincoln 
asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  a  job,  and 
he  gave  me  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Stanton,  which  resulted  in  my  being 
given  the  post  at  15  of  mounted  mes- 
senger in  the  commissary  department, 
a  post  I  held  until  the  close  of  the 
war." 
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Scheel,   J.  H. 


r.:i;::::ieot  'Ta<T 

Tells  of  Lincoln 

M  ':  t  tan-tins  of  Lincoln  was  when  I 
»f'  >>'..  3C  years  old,  when  his  carriage 

r..-.  .  v  ,  nis  and  broke  my  leg.  After  my 
recovery  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
wmte  house  as  a  playmate  of  Tad  Lincoln. 

One  aay  while  Tad  and  I  were  playing  in 
the  president's  private  office  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in  and  placing 
Sis   hand    upon    my   head,    said:    "My    bov 

1°!  Z°UM  y°U  Iike  t0  have  a  P°siti°n  fi 
one  of  the  government  departments?" 
^Vhen  I  replied  I  would,  he  wrote  a  letter 

to  Secretary  Stanton.  1  was  assigned  as 
messenger  to  Col.  Samuel  Houston,  the 
nephew  of  the  famous  Texan. 

There  is  a  bit  of  unwritten  history  about. 
Lincoln's  loyalty  and  sense  of  duty,  re- 
gardless of  even  family  ties.  The  follow- 
ing was  told  to  my  mother  by  Dr.  R.  K. 
Stone,  who  was  physician  to  the  Lincoln 
family: 

Lincoln's  sister-in-law  came  to  him  from 
South  Carolina  with  an  appeal  that  a  large 
shipment  of  canton  flannel  be  let  through 
the  lines  for  sale  on  the  northern  market. 
The  president  showed  all  the  kindness  so 
characteristic  of  him  and  told  his  relative 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  grant  the  re- 
quest, providing  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina  swear  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  disband  all  the  troops  within 
the  state. 

His    offer    was    indignantly    refused    and 
the  sister-in-law  returned  to  her  home. 
J.  H.  SCHEEL. 

126   Dearborn    Street. 


Schick,    Chailes    Mf. 
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*The  President  Seemed  Sad9— 

«      '■ " 

Recalls  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Talk 

Veteran  Will   Read  Famed 
Address     Today 

"President  Lincoln,  wearing  one  of  those 
tall  beaver  hats,  seemed  sad  and  depressed 
as  he  rode  up  to  the  speaker's  stand  in  an 
open  phaeton.  The  crowd  gave  him  a  great 
ovation  as  he  appeared — but  I  can't  recall 
whether  he  was  applauded  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  address." 

Charles  W.  ("Daddy")  Schick,  81 
oldest  member  of  the  America'n<*> 
Legion,  yesterday  recalled  the 
Summer  day  when,  as  a  boy  of  9, 
,he  stood  on  the  battlefield  at 
Gettysburg  and  heard  Lincoln  de- 
liver his  immortal  oration. 


Saw 

Emancipator 

on  Historic 

Occasion 


HE'LL  READ  ADDRESS. 

Today  Schick  will  read  the  -Get- 
tysburg Address  as  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  annual  legion  cere- 
monies at  the  Lincoln  tomb  at 
Springfield. 

Schick  said: 

"The  crowd  at  Gettysburg  had 
been  bored  with  a  long  speech  by 
the  Edward  Everett  who  had 
preceded  the  President  on  the  pro- 
1  gram,  and  so  brief  was  Lincoln's 
address  that  he  had  concluded  al- 
most before  the  audience  realized 
'that  he  had  begun." 

President  Lincoln  finished  writ- 
ing his  address  in  an  upper  room 
at  the  home  of  Judge  Daniel  Wills 
at  Gettysburg  the  night  before  its 
delivery,  Schick  recalled. 

SECLUDED    SELF  K     ROOM. 

He  added: 

"Judge  Wills  lived  almost  across 
the  street  from  my  father's  home. 
The  judge  said  that  Lincoln,  who 
was  his  guest,  asked  that  a  fire  be 
built  in  an  upper  bedchamber, 
asked  for  a  kerosene  lamp,  and 
,.  then  secluded  himself  in  the  room 
and  wrote  most  of  the  manuscript 
of  his  famous  address. 

"Although  the  little  town  was 
very  much  excited  over  the  Presi- 
dent's visit,  I  remember  that  Lin- 
coln walked  about  the  streets, 
sometimes  alone,  while  folks  stood 
off  at  a  respectful  distance  and 
just  watched  him. 

"Many  who  saw  him  during  his 
two-day  stay  there  remarked  he 
seemed  to  be  a  man  weighted  down 
with  all  the  cares  of  the  world."  .. 
128TH  ANNIVERSARY. 

Numerous  city  and  state  groups 
will  join  today  in  marking  the 
128th  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
Emancipator. 

Beverly  W.  Howe,  Chicago  attor- 
ney and  trustee  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  at  Harrogate, 
Term.,  will  speak  today  at  the  cele- 


CHARLES  W.  ("DADDY")  SCHICK. 

'Lincoln  seemed  sad  and  depressed* 

International   News   photo,   Herald   and   Examiner.   All  riffhts  reserved. 

bration  to  t>e  staged  by  the  Execu-  I  - 
tives'  Club  at  Hotel  Sherman. 

Sketches   of  Lincoln's   life   and 
patriotic  songs  featured  school  as- 
sembly   programs    yesterday.    All 
city  schools  will  be  closed  today. 
GOV.  EARLE  TO  SPEAK. 

Governor  George  H.  Earle  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  Lincoln 
Day  dinner  of  the  Illinois  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  governor's  ad- 
dress to  be  broadcast  over  sta- 
tion WCFL.  • 

Former  Municipal  Court  Judge 
Alfred  O.  Erickson  will  deliver  an 
address  on  Lincoln  before  Greater 
Chicago  Lodge  No.  3,  Loyal  Or- 
der of  Moose,  at  32  W.  Randolph 
st.   at  8  o'clock  tonight. 

A  Lincoln  Day  program  was 
presented  at  noon  yesterday  by 
the  Chatham  Lion's  Club  at  their 
headquarters  at  7905  Cottage 
Grove  av.  The  principal  address 
was  given  by  Isaac  Adler,  96-year- 
old  member  of  Old  Glory  Post,  j 
G.  A.  R. 

Publication  of  a  book  on  Lincoln  ! 
by  the  Works  Progress  Adminis-  \ 
tration  is  being  considered. 


Schick,    Charles    Iff. 


Heard  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address;  Reads  It  Here  Today 


Charles  W.  ("Daddy")  Schick,  81, 
and  oldest  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  who  today  read  the  Gettys- 
burg address  at  Lincoln's  tomb,  heard 
that  immortal  oration  from  Lincoln's 
own  lips  at  Gettysburg. 

He  was  a  boy  when  he  heard  the 
president  address  the  throng  at  the 
battlefield.  Recalling  the  memorable 
day,  he  said,  "President  Lincoln, 
wearing  one  of  those  tall  beaver 
hats,  seemed  sad  and  depressed  as 
he  rode  up  to  the  speaker's  stand 
in  an  open  phaeton. 

"The  crowd  gave  him  a  great  ova- 
tion as  he  appeared,  but  I  can't  re- 
call whether  he  was  applauded  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  address,"  said 
Schick. 

The   veteran    legionnaire    said    the 


crowd  at  Gettysburg  had  been  "bored 
with  a  long  speech"  by  Edward  Ev- 
erett, who  had  preceded  Lincoln  on 
the  program.  "So  brief  was  Lincoln's 
speech  that  he  had  concluded  almost 
before  the  audience  realized  he  had 
begun,"   he   said. 

Schick  recalled  that  President  Lin- 
coln had  finished  writing  his  address 
in  an  upper  room  at  the  home  of 
Judge  Daniel  Wills  at  Gettysburg  the 
night  before  its  delivery. 

"Judge  Wills,"  he  said,  "lived  al- 
most across  the  street  from  my 
father's  home.  The  judge  said  that 
Lincoln,  who  was  his  guest,  asked 
that  a  fire  be  built  in  an  upper  bed- 
chamber, asked  for  a  kerosene  lamp, 
and  then  secluded  himself  in  the 
room  and  wrote  most  of  the  manu- 
script of  his  famous  address." 

Schick  said  Lincoln  seemed  weight- 
ed down  by  the  cares  of  the  world 
during_  his  two- day  stay  in  Gettys- 
burg. 
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Schick-  »grrL#? 


Recalls  Lincoln  In 
Gettysburg  Talk 


Charles  W.  (Daddy)  Schick  of 
Chicago,  known  as  the  man  who 
heard  Lincoln  deliver  his  Gettys- 
burg address,  and  also  as  the  oldest 
World  war  veteran  in  Illinois,  will 
be  a  featured  speaker  on  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  program  at  Lincoln's 
tomb  this  afternoon. 

The  81-year-old  veteran  served 
as  ensign  during  the  World  war. 
He  is  a  former  resident  of  this  city. 

Recalling  the  eventful  day  at 
Gettysburg,    Mr.    Schick    said: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  ride  a 
horse  into  Gettysburg  that  day  as 
it  is  often  said.  I  remember  it  as 
though  it  were  yesterday.  Our  fam- 
ily watched  the  president  go  by  our 
house  in  a  carriage  with  two,  or 
three  other  men  on  their  way  to  the 
Gettysburg  cemetery.  My  father 
pointed  out  the  president  to  us,  and 
I  remember  that  *he  wore  a  high 
silk  hat.  After  the  procession  had 
passed,  I  followed  to  the  cemetery 
and  stood  in  the  crowd  as  Lincoln 
spoke.  I'll  never  forget  how  that 
huge  audience  was  awed  by  that 
brief  speech." 
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Schneider,    G. 
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G.  SCHNEIDER'S  ESTIMATE  OF  LINCOLN 

AMONG  the  men  still  living-  who  helped 
to  shape  the  trend  of  national  events 
just  prior  to  the  war,  events  which 
fixed  the  course  of  the  nation  for  all 
time,  few  still  living-  bore  a  stronger  hand 
than  did  George  Schneider,  now  president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Illinois,  then  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Staats-Zeltung-.  Early  In 
January  of  1854,  when  Douglas  introduced 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  his  cele- 
brated Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which  was  a 
virtual  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
Mr.  Schneider's  paper  was  one  of  the  very 
first  to  lift  up  a  voice  of  angry  protest. 
Other  papers  saw  the  import  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  there  were  many 
hands  extended  to  assist  the  heroic  Ger- 
man editor. 

"I  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln,"  says  Mr.  Schnei- 
der, "at  a  dinner  given  him  by  Isaac  N.  Ar- 
nold, then  a  member  of  congress  from  Chi- 
cago, at  his  home  on  Pine  street,  at  or  near 
the  corner  of  Erie.  Later  I  met  Lincoln 
often.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Douglas'  action 
my  paper  called  a  meeting  to  protest  against 
the  Nebraska  bill,  as  the  measure  was  com- 
monly called,  and  that  meeting  was  held  at 
Warner's  Hall,  on  Randolph  street,  Jan.  29, 
1854. 

"That  was  the  first  protest  filed  against  the 
Nebraska  bill, 

"Soon  after  Mr.  Douglas  came  to  Chicago 
to  reason  with  me,  but  I  would  not  retrace 
my  steps,  and  we  parted.  That  last  meet- 
ing- was  held  at  the  Tremont  House,  here  in 
Chicago.  The  Warner  Hall  meeting  had 
passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  Nebraska 
bill  as  a  measure  for  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery, and  the  resolutions  were  sent  to  John 
Wentworth,  then  a  democratic  representa- 
tive in  congress  from  Chicago.  He  replied 
immediately  by  telegraph,  declaring  he 
would  vote  against  the  bill  when  it  came  up 
for  passage  in  the  house.  So  that  the  first 
vote  against  that  measure  in  the  house  was 
secured  by  the  action  of  Illinois  men. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  been  a  free-soil 
whig,  of  course,  took  a  position  against  the 
Douglas  bill.  Therein  he  was  In  advance  of 
his  party,  which  had  always,  as  a  body,  been 
conservative.  When  I  met  him  he  encour- 
aged me,  and  soon  the  editors  of  other  pa- 
pers, among  them  Dr.  Ray,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Jour- 
nal, ^nd  even  the  Democrat,  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  paper,  and  I  think  the  democratic 
papers  generally,  attacked  the  Nebraska 
bill.  A  convention  was  called  to  meet  at 
Decatur  to  form  ah  organization. 

"It  was  a  large  convention  and  there  was  a 
little  difficulty,  for  there  was  a  rather  strong 
know-nothing  sentiment  which  had  sprung 
up  and  threatened  to  absorb  the  antislavery 
movement.  It  became  difficult  for  me  to 
stand  in  the  new  organization  and  at  the 
same  time  fight  the  know-nothing-  sentiment 
which  was  so  strong,  and  which  was  so  ag- 
gressively against  the  extension  of  slavery. 
But  I  felt  if  they  were  successful  it  would 


lose  much  of  the  northwest  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

"I  was  appointed  on  a  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, and  reported  a  document  which 
pledged  the  convention  to  the  new  party, 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  de- 
manded the  continuance  of  the  then  exist- 
ing naturalization  laws.  Many  of  the  old 
whig-s  opposed  it.  They  wanted  to  say  noth- 
ing on  the  subject  of  naturalization. 

"But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  present,  and  when 
it  was  proposed  to  leave  the  matter  with 
him  for  decision,  I  agreed.  It  seemed  as  I 
looked  at  his  kindly,  intelligent  face,  that 
man  would  have  the  wisdom  to  decide  with 
us.  And  he  did.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
resolutions  contained  nothing  not  embodied 
in  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  that 
if  they  opposed  those  measures-  they  ran 
counter  to  the  declaration.  It  then  became 
a  part  of  our  resolutions,  and  all  was  car- 
ried to  the  state  convention  which  that 
Decatur  convention  called  and  which  met 
at  Bloomington,  May  29,  1856.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a  delegate  to  that  convention,  and  so 
was  I. 

"General  Bissell,  you  may  remember,  wai 
nominated  for  governor,  and  Fred  Hecker 
for  elector-at-large.  But  the  point  I  wanted 
to  make  was  that  the  guiding  spirit  of  that 
convention  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  Each  of 
these  measures  was  adopted  after  consulta- 
tion with  him,  and  with  his  sanction  and  ap- 
proval. So  that  the  present  status  of  tha 
republican  party  as  a  party  of  freedom  and  ' 
of  broad  citizenship  was  fixed  largely  by 
him.  His  philosophical  views,  his  under- 
standing of  human  rights  and  the  rights  of 
man  prevailed.  And  they  are  embedded  in 
our  history  to-day. 

"Our  Ulnois  resolutions  were  carried  to 
the  national  convention  of  the  new  repub- 
lican party  in  1856,  and  there  another  fight 
with  what  had  come  to  be  called  the  North 
American  party  followed.  But  the  efforts  of 
the  friends  of  freedom — a  broader  freedom — 
were  again  supplemented  by  Mr.  Lincoln's 
influence  and  his  counsel,  and  they  wera 
again  victorious.  And  there  was  fixed  tbe 
cornerstone  of  the  great  party. 

"I  have  often  speculated  as  to  what  would 
have  been  the  result  if  the  Decatur  conven- 
tion had  adopted  the  know-nothing  planks; 
or  if  the  Bloomington  convention,  rejecting 
the  counsel  contained  in  the  speech  delivered 
there  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  decided  on  a  rad- 
ical alteration  of  our  naturalization  laws. 
Certainly  much  of  the  strength  of  the  north- 
west would  have  been  lost  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  at  a  time  when  that  cause  needed 
all  the  support  it  could  get.  And  had  it  not 
been  for  the  forethought,  the  clear  vision, 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  radical  ac- 
tion would  have  been  taken. 

"I  look  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  as  an  extra- 
ordinary man;  as  a  man  made  for  the  times, 
prepared  by  circumstances  and  gifted  with 
power  to  save  the  country.  His  statesman- 
ship, his  patriotism,  his  broad  humanity,  his 
knowledge  of  practical  politics,  and  then  his 
great  tact— all  fitted  him  for  the  position  he 
was  called  to  occupy. 

"That  is  my  estimate  of  Lincoln,  and  these 
are  the  reasons  I  have  formed  that  estimate. 

George  Schneider  was  born  in  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
Dec.  13,  1823.  JHe  studied  in  the  Latin  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  at  the 
age  of  21  entered  the  field 
of  Journalism,  for  which 
the  best  pari  of  his  life 
has  proved  him  well  fit- 
ted. Active  as  a  partici- 
pant in  the  revolution  of 
1848,  he  was  driven  from 
his  home  when  that  re- 
bellion was  suppressed 
by  the  aid  of  hired  sol- 
diers and  came  to  Amer- 
ica, landing  in  New  York 
without  means  in  1849. 
He  reached  St.  Louis 
soon  after,  and  estab- 
lished a  German  daily 
newspaper  with  strong 
antislavery  sentiments,  and  conducted  it  so  ably 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  lovers  of  freedom 
everywhere.  In  1851  he  cams  to  Chicago  and  as- 
sumed control  of  the  Staats-Zeitung,  making  it  a 
daily  and  a  strong  exponent  of  antislavery  views. 
In  1S61  he  was  appointed  consul  to  Denmark,  and 
resigned  in  1862  to  accept  the  post  of  internal  rev- 
enue collector  in  Chicago.  He  was  later  president 
of  the  State  Savings  Institution,  and  left  that  to 
become  president,  in  1871,  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Illinois— a  position  which  he  still  holds  with 
marked  ability. 
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Schoop,  Mrs.  Elinore  Courtright 

Syre,  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  #  1 

Vestal,  New  York 
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Heard  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg 
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i4f  Age  10  She  Smuggled 
Quinine  to  Union  Soldiers 


Madison  Woman  Recalls 
Her  Adventures  in  War 
That  Freed  the  Slaves 


MAZ 


ADISON,  Wis.— On  Lincoln's 
rthday  Mrs.  Clara  H.  Schrei- 
ber,  705  Langdon-st,  recalls  her  part 
in  the  Civil  war  and  wonders  how 
many  Union  soldiers  she  saved  when 
as  a  girl  of  10  she  smuggled  quinine 
into  Vicksburg. 

Mrs.  Schreiber,  who  now  keeps  a 
rooming  house  for  men  students  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was 
born  Clara  Howard,  the  daughter  of 
an  English  sea  captain  and  an 
American  woman  who  was  a  relative 
of  the  Endicott  family  of  New  York 
city.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was 
a  very  small  girl  and  her  father,  who 
was  away  on  his  ship  most  of  the 
time,  put  her  in  care  of  her  Ameri- 
can relatives,  who  sent  her  to  school 
in  Georgetown,  Ky.  Later  she  be- 
came the  ward  of  Gen.  Breckinridge, 
who  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Henry 
Clay. 

A  Word  for  Truth 

One  of  her  earliest  memories,  inci- 
dentally, was  of  remarking  out  loud 
and  before  him  that  Mr.  Clay  was  a 
very  ugly  man,  and  being  soundly 
slapped  for  it,  whereupon  the  states- 
man interfered  and  said  that  she 
should  not  have  been  punished  since 
she  spoke  only  the  truth. 

When  she  was  about  10  years  old 
the  Civil  war  broke  out,  and  after  it 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time 
(she  cannot  remember  exact  dates) 
she  was  taken  from  Georgetown  to 
Vicksburg  by  the  mother  of  the 
woman  with  whom  she  boarded,  a 
Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Haven,  who  was  a 
Union  sympathizer. 

Before  they  started  on  the  trip 
elaborate  preparations  were  made. 
Little  Clara  .had  a  _  complete  new 
outfit  of  clothes,  all  with  very  wide 
hand  sewn  seams,  and  a  big  new  rag 
doll,  and  they  even  did  her  hair  in  a 
new  style,  with  a  great  "rat"  under 
it  across  the  back  of  her  head.  Her 
hair  was  pulled  down  smoothly  over 
the  "rat"  and  a  net  put  over  the 
whole  to  keep  it  in  place.  And  in  all 
of  the  seams  of  her  clothes,  in  the 
stuffing  of  her  doll  and  in  the  center 
of  the  "rat"  was  put  quinine  .  .  . 
quinine  which  the  Union  soldiers 
who  were  dying  like  flies  of  malaria 
needed  desperately. 

Delivered  Quinine 

The  innocent  little  English  sub- 
ject was  undoubtedly  chosen  for  this 
task  because,  being  a  neutral  and 
being  a  child,  she  would  probably 
pass    the    lines    unsuspected  .    .    . 


which  was  exactly  what  happened, 
and  a  hundred  miles  from  Vicks- 
burg Mrs.  Haven  ripped  up  Clara's 
clothes,  her  doll  and  her  rat  and 
delivered  the  quinine  to  a  designated 
Union  army  doctor. 

Then  Mrs.  Haven  and  Clara  went 
on  to  Vicksburg  to  visit  Mrs.  Haven's 
daughter,  Harriett,  who  was  married 
to  a  stanch  Confederate,  a  Dr.  Har- 
denstein.  The  Hardensteins  had 
several  sons  in  their  late  teens  and 
early  twenties,  all  of  them  serving 
the  Confederacy  in  some  way,  and 
■the  northern  born  mother  had  be- 
come as  much  a  southerner  as  they. 

The  quinine  which  Mrs.  Schreiber 
carried  on  her  long  trip  when  she 
was  10  probably  saved  the  lives  of 
many  Union  soldiers,  but  she  be- 
lieves it  brought  her  a  lifetime  of 
suffering.  She  thinks  that  because 
it  had  been  held  so  close  to  the  base 
of  her  brain  for  so  long  it  af- 
fected her  hearing.  She  became  deaf 
shortly  thereafter,  and  now  hears 
only  with  the  aid  of  an  instrument. 
Several  doctors,  interviewed  on  the 
question,  do  not  believe  it  possible 
that  quinine  carried  thus  would  af- 
fect the  hearing. 

Desperately  Hungry 

The  visit  of  Mrs.  Haven  and  the 
little  Clara  to  Vicksburg  lengthened 
into  an  indefinite  stay  because  they 
were  not  able  to  return  north,  and, 
although  one  of  them  was  a  Union 
Continued  from  page  1 

sympathizer  and  the  other  a  British 
subject,  they  suffered  all  of  the 
hardships  their  Vicksburg  friends 
underwent  and  were  with  them  at 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg. 

Many  times  they  were  desperate- 
ly hungry,  clothing  grew  more  and 
more  scarce  until  they  were  making  ; 
hats  from  the  leaves  of  corn 
stalks  and  shoes  from  discarded 
army  hats.  Finally,  when  the  Union 
army  took  the  town  the  soldiers 
swarmed  into  the  Hardenstein's 
once  beautiful  home,  locked  the 
women  (including  Clara)  in  the  at- 
tic while  they  looted  the  place  of 
all  the  valuables  they  could  find, 
and  then  threw  rice  and  sand  and 
molasses  on  the  c  a  r  p  e  t  s  and 
tramped  them  in. 

Up  to  Curse  Them 
During   this    ordeal    one    of    the 
house  negroes,  an  old  man  named 
Benney,  who  had  been  loyal  to  the 


Hardensteins  was  able  to  hide  some 
valuable  papers  and  jewelry  and 
gold  in  his  clothing,  unknown  to  the 
soldiers.  Later,  pretending  that  he 
had  turned  against  his  mistress,  he 
asked  permission  to  go  up  to  them 
in  the  attic  and  "curse  them."  The 
Union  soldiers,  amused  at  this,  al- 
lowed him  to  go  .  .  .  and  while  they 
heard  the  rasping  of  his  high  old 
voice  as  he  "abused"  his  mistress 
and  her  guests,  he  was  slipping  the 
papers  and  jewelry  under  the  at- 
tic door  to  them.  Later  the  house 
was  burned. 

When  Mrs.  Hardenstein  and   her 

daughters  and  guests  had  seen  their 

home  burn  down  to  the  last  timber, 

I  they    started    walking    toward    the 

down    town    section    of    Vicksburg, 

|and   a  few  days  later  Mrs.   Haven 

and  Clara  started  walking  north  to 

return  to  their  home  in  Kentucky. 

Sometimes    an     ambulance     would 

give  them  a  lift  and  sometimes  they 

I  were    permitted    to    board    a    train 

'filled  with  wounded  soldiers  for  a 

short  time,  and  finally  they  reached 

their  destination. 

The  Strange  "Marriage" 
One  happy  incident  which  had  oc- 
curred while  they  were  visitors  at 
the    Hardenstein    home,    however, 
was  to  have  a  strange  sequel. 

One  day  one  of  the  Hardenstein 
boys,  Ernest,  who  was  about  21,  was 
amusing  Clara,  who  was  very  fond 
of  him,  and  suggested  that  they  get 
married.  Clara  thought  the  idea  a 
good  one  and  Ernest  had  two  negro 
children  bring  in  a  broom  handle 
and  hold  it  while  he  and  Clara 
jumped  over  it,  a  custom  observed 
by  many  of  the  negroes  in  marriage 
ceremonies. 

"And  now  you  mustn't  forget  that 
you're  married  to  me  when  I  go 
away  to  war  and  you  go  back  north," 
Ernest  said,  and  Clara  promised 
that  she  wouldn't. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  continued, 
"we  must  register  it  somewhere." 
And  he  looked  about  the  room  and 
his  eye  fell  on  a  great  old  grand- 
father clock  standing  on  the  stair- 
way landing.  Impulsively  he  opened 
the  door,  seized  the  weights,  which 
were  in  the  shape  of  bells,  turned 
them  up,  and,  with  his  penknife, 
scratched  his  name  on  one  of  them 
and  Clara's  on  the  other. 

"There,  now  you  won't  forget!"  he 
laughed  .  .  .  promptly  forgot  the 
incident  himself,  went  away  to  war 
and  was  killed.  But  Clara  was  never 
to  forget! 

Looked  at  the  Weights 
Years  later,  after  the  war  was  over 
and  she  was  a  student  at  the  George- 
town Female  seminary,  she  was  in- 
vited to  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
days  at    the    home   of   one    of   her 


schoolmates,  a  Miss  Johnson,  who 
lived  on  a  farm  between  Georgetown 
and  Lexington  and  whose  family  had 
been  on  the  northern  side. 

The  first  night  she  was  at  the 
Johnson  home  she  was  attracted  by 
a  huge  grandfather  clock  which 
stood  in  their  living  room.  Some- 
thing about  the  clock  was  familiar 
and  stirred  sad  memories  in  her. 
Mrs.  Johnson  noticed  her  looking  at 
it  and  remarked  that  she  must 
like  it. 

"Yes  .  .  .  there  was  one  like  it 
where  I  lived  once  when  I  was  a 
small  girl,"  she  said,  but  explained 
nothing  more. 

She  couldn't  get  her  mind  off  of 
the  old  clock,  however,  and  that 
night  after  the  family  was  all  asleep 
she  crept  out  of  bed  and  downstairs 
to  the  living  room  ...  to  look  at 
the  weights. 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  clock, 
took  a  weight  in  each  hand,  turned 
them  up,  and  was  standing,  trans- 
fixed, staring  at  her  own  name  and 
that  of  Ernest  Hardenstein,  when 
someone  beside  her  spoke. 

"What  is  it,  Clara?"  whispered  the 
voice  of  her  school  chum,  Miss  John- 
son.   "What's  the  matter?" 


Then  Clara  told  her  the  story  and 
asked  how  they  happened  to  have 
the  clock. 

Two  Long  Boxes 

"I'll  tell  you  if  you'll  promise  never, 
never  to  mention  it  to  mother,"  the 
girl  answered  and,  after  Clara  had 
promised,  she  told  her  the  story. 

One  of  the  Johnson  boys,  an  older 
brother  of  Clara's  schoolmate,  had 
been  a  Union  soldier  and  had  been 
at  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  when  the 
Hardenstein  home,  as  well  as  the 
others,  had  been  looted. 

"One  day,  several  weeks  after 
that,"  the  girl  continued,  "two  long 
boxes  were  delivered  to  our  house. 
In  one  of  them  was  this  clock.  In 
the  other  the  body  of  my  brother. 
He  had  stolen  the  clock,  apparently, 
shipped  it  home,  and  then  was  killed 
.  .  .  and  his  body  shipped  so  that 
they  both  reached  us  the  same  day." 


Schuyler,  Miss  Georgiana 


During  the  War 
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Scott,  Elizabeth 


HELPED  ELECT  LINCOLN. 

Elizabeth  Scott,  Limaville,  Ohio,  was 
not  a  voter,  but  she  did  her  part  in  the 
campaign  of  1864  to  help  send  Abraham 
Lincoln  back  to  the  White  House  for  a 
second  term.  A  grand  prize  "was  offered 
to  the  one  who  got  up  the  best  float  for 
one  of  the  political  parades  in  her  town, 
and  she  drew  the  prize.  Hers  was  a 
float  fashioned  on  three  wagons,  drawn 
by  12  fine  black  horses.  It  represented 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
on  a  raised  platform  in  the  center,  with 
children,  each  with  a  Flag,  representing 
the  loyal  States  occupying  the  rest  of 
the  float.  She  had  four  brothers  iij  the 
Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War. 
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Women    Recall    Lincoln 
As    Seen    in    Childhood 


MRS.  HARRIET  SCOTT,  82 

An  excellent  picture  of  two  trim  and  white- 
haired  ladies  enjoying  their  tea  as  they  talk  of 
the  time  they  met  Lincoln.     They  live  in  Van- 


copyright  by  Sun-Telegraph.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

MRS.  JOSEPHINE  HUSTON,  87 

dergrift  now,  saw  the  Civil  War  President  when 
he  vjsited  Pittsburgh  long,  long  ago.  Mrs.  Hus- 
ton shook  hands  with  him. 


Looked   Like   Cleric, 

Clothes  Didn't 

Fit,  They  Say 


VANDERGRIFT,  Pa.,  Feb.  12.— 
To  two  Vandergrift  women  Lin- 
coln's birthday  means  more  than 
just  a  legal  holiday  in  honor  of  a 
remote  historical  figure. 

Both  Mrs.  Harriet  Scott,  of  Far- 
ragut  Avenue,  and  Mrs.  Josephine 


(£^9 


Huston,  of  Sumner  Avenue,  belong 
to  the  now  small  company  of  those 
who  saw  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mrs. 
Huston  not  only  saw  him,  she 
shook  hands  with  him. 

LOOKED   LIKE   MINISTER 

Seventy-three  years  ago  next 
Septemeber,  10-year-old  Harriet 
Wright,  who  today  is  Mrs.  Scott, 
stood  in  front  of  her  home  in 
Webster  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  in  a 
calico  dress  and  watched  a  tall, 
solemn-looking  man  in  a  silk  hat 
ride  by  in  an  open  carriage  drawn 
by  prancing  horses. 
.  The  man  was  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  she  knew  be- 
cause her  parents  and  her  teacher 
at  the  Grant  School  had  been 
talking  of  his  coming  for  days. 
Today  she  said: 

"Lincoln  looked  like  a  minis- 
ter to  me,  because  he  seemed  so 
stern." 

THOUGHT  HIM  HOMELY 

Mrs.    Huston,    who   will    be    88 
next  Halloween,   saw   Lincoln  in 

1860  when  he  was  campaigning 
for  the  presidency  and  again  in 

1861  when  Republican  Pittsburgh 
gave  a  victory  parade  in  celebra- 
tion of  his  election.    She  recalled: 

"What  I  remember  most  is 
how  small  my  hand  felt  in  his 
big:  one  and  how  homely  I 
thought  he  was.  His  clothes 
didn't  fit  him  at  all;  when  he 
bent  over  to  shake  hands  the 
buttons  on  the  back  of  his  long- 
coat  hiked  up  the  middle  of  his 
back  almost  to  his  shoulder 
blades,  it  looked  like  to  me." 
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Scott-Uda,  Mrs.  Mary 


G.  0.  P.  Needs  Another  Lincoln;, 
Says  Woman  Whp  Knew  Him 


*  ""3-34 


.  bV  a  Staff  Correspondent  of 
.  NEW  YORK,  Feb.  12— A  simple 
task  confronts  the  Republican  Party 
if  it  wants  to  win  the  presidential 
election  this  fall  —  at  least,  in  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Mary  Scott-Uda,  91- 
year-old  adherent  of  its  creed.  All  it 
has  to  do  is  "pick  a  man  that  can 
win,"  because  that  was  what  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  when  they  asked  him 
to  be  a  candidate  in  one  emergency, 
and  it  ought  to  be  "somebody  like 
Lincoln." 

Mrs.  Scott-Uda  had  never  before 
addressed  a  political  meeting,  so  the 
members  of  the  Republican  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  holding  a 
meeting  at  the  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
yesterday,  were  no  more  surprised 
than  she  was  herself  when  she  got 
up  and  made  her  appeal  very 
quietly,  but  in  the  decisive  tones  of 
one  who  knows  whereof  she  speaks. 
She  felt  she  had  to  pay  some 
tribute  to  Lincoln  on  his  birthday, 
especially  this  year  when  it  was  so 
important  to  "get  the  right  candi- 
date— someone  who  can  command 
allegiance  of  the  common  people"— 
and  it  seemed  to  her  the  best  way 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
was  to  recall  her  own  memories,  be- 
cause she  first  met  Abraham  Lin- 
coln when  she  was  5  years  old. 
Recalls  Lincoln 

"He  used  to  ride  circuit  in  Central 
Illinois,  and  as  my  father  was  a  law- 
yer, too,  he  was  frequently  a  guest 
at  our  house,"  she  said.  "As  a  little 
child,  I  heard  him  explain  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  and  other  puzzling 
questions  of  the  time  in  such  a  sim- 
ple way  that  even  I  could  understand. 

"I  remember  very  well  one  emer- 
gency when  it  was  suggested  that  he 
should  be  a  candidate  for  office. 
'Boys,  don't  mind  me,'  he  said:  'You 
must  pick  a  man  that  can  win.' 

"And  that  is  what  you  Republi- 
cans have  got  to  do.  We  need  some- 
one who  will  devote  his  life,  his  for- 
tune and  his  sacred  honor  to  the 
ideals  of  this  F.epublic." 

Praise    of    Hoover 

Mrs.  Scott-Uda,  the  widow  of 
Michael  Uda,  for  many  years  editor 
of  a  newspaper  in  Naples,  Italy,  now 
lives  at  369  West  120th  Street,  and 
is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, widow  of  President  Harrison. 
She  did  not  want  to  give  her  name 
to  reporters,  because  she  had  just 
spoken  for  her  Republican  friends 
and  out  of  the  impulse  of  strong 
feeling.  But  it  could  not  be  avoided, 
because,  after  her  little  talk,  she  was 
surrounded  by  people  asking  for 
more  reminiscences. 

Enlarging  a  little  then  on  her 
words,  she  said  she  was  "for  the  best 
man  the  Republicans  can  nomi- 
nate," but  added  emphatically  that 
she  thought  "their  treatment  of  Mr. 
Hoover  was  dreadful  after  all  he 
had  done  for  the  party." 
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Scott-Uda,   Mrs.   Mary 


:RIEND  OF  LINCOLN 
URGES  G.  0.  P.  SUCCESS  ^ 
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By  the  Associated  Press.  v. 

NEW  YORK,  February  12.— A  frail,     ' 
white-haired  lady  who  knew  Abraham  ^ 
Lincoln  when  she  was  a  little  girl  cele- 
brated the  great  emancipator's  birth-   '' 
day  by  urging  the  Republican  party  to     , 
find  another  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Mary  Scott-Uda,  now  91,  spoke 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  Com- 
mittee  of  One  Hundred. 

"Lincoln  was  frequently  a  guest  In 
my  father's  house,"  she  said.    "I  re-V^J 
member  one  emergency  when  it  was 
suggested  that  he  should  be  a  candi-  N£ 
date  for  office. 

"  'Boys,,  don't  mind  me,'  he  said.     ^ 
'You  must  pick  a  man  that  can  win.'         ^ 

"And  that  is  what  you  Republicans    y* 
have  got  to  do,"  Mrs.  Scott-Uda  said. 
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Scott-Uda,  Mrs.   Mary 


WOMAN,  91,  RECALLS 
TALKS  WITH  LINCOLN 

Rises    at    Republican    Meeting 
and  Urges  the  Party  to  Ad- 
here to  His  Ideals. 


Mrs.  Mary  Scott-Uda,  a  sprightly 
gray-haired  woman  of  91,  arose  un- 
expectedly as  a  meeting  of  the  Re- 
publican Committee  of  One  Hundred 
was  being  adjourned  yesterday  at 
the  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel,  and  in  a 
surprisingly  firm  voice  appealed  to 
the  Republican  party  to  remember 
the   ideals   of  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Scott-Uda  said  that  as  a 
young  girl  in  Danville,  111.,  Lincoln 
had  often  visited  her  father  and 
talked  to  her  and  that  she  had  al- 
ways remembered  him  as  a  great 
character.  She  said  she  had  heard 
of  "Honest  Abe,"  within  a  few 
years  after  Lincoln  had  walked  sev- 
eral miles  to  repay  a  man  whom  he 
had  short-changed  in  a  store. 

The  100  women  attending  the 
meeting  sat  with  tense  interest  as 
the  gray-haired  woman  recalled  her 
memories  of  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent. After  she  had  spoken,  the 
women  crowded  about  her  and 
asked  her  to  continue  her  reminis- 
cences. 

Mrs.  Scott-Uda  waved  them  aside, 
however,  and  said  she  had  not  in- 
tended to  make  a  speech. 

"I  just  felt  that  I  ought  to  say 
something  on  the  occasion  of  his 
birthday,"  she  declared. 

Mrs.  Scott-Uda  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  widow  of 
President  Harrison  and  treasurer 
of  the   committee. 

During  the  meeting,  Mrs.  George 
B.  Simmons,  writer  and  lecturer 
who  lives  in  the  farming  commun- 
ity of  Marshall,  Mo.,  said  a  major- 
ity of  farmers  were  opposed  to  the 
New  Deal.  With  "a  little  second 
grade  arithmetic,"  she  said,  they 
realized  that  when  the  government 
"was  putting  $4  in  their  left  pock- 
ets, it  was  taking  out  $5  or  $6  from 
the  right  pocket." 


Scott-Uda,   Mrs.   Mary 


TindaLincoln^ 
Republican,  91 9 
Tells  Her  Party 

One  Who  Knew  Him  When 
She  Was  a  Child  Notes 
Country  Needs  Another 

Mrs.  Mary  Scott-Uda,  frail,  white- 
haired,  ninety-one  years  old,  who 
knew  Abraham  Lincoln  when  she  was 
a  child,  spoke  out  unexpectedly  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Republican  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  yesterday  at 
the  Savoy-Plaza,  calling  upon  the 
Republican  party  to  find  a  man  like 
Lincoln  to  lead  it  to  victory  next  fall. 
'  ±  knew  Abraham  Lincoln  from  the 
time  I  was  five  years  old,"  she  said. 
"He  used  to  ride  circuit  in  central 
Illinois,  and  as  my  father  was  a  law- 
yer, too,  he  was  frequently  a  guest  at 
my  father's  house.  As  a  little  child, 
I  heard  him  explain  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  and  other  puzzling  questions 
of  the  time  in  such  a  simple  way  that 
even  I  could  understand.  I  remember 
his  desire  to  save  the  Union,  part 
slave  and  part  free,  if  possible. 

"I  remember  very  well  one  emer- 
gency when  it  was  suggested  that  he 
should  be  candidate  for  office.  'Boys, 
don't  mind  me,"  he  said.  'You  must 
pick  a  man  that  can  win.'  And  that 
is  what  you  Republicans  have  got 
to  do." 

Surprised  and  fascinated,  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  gave  her  its 
full  attention.  Few  knew  who  she 
was,  but  they  greeted  her  little  ap- 
peal with  applause. 

"It  is  just  because  tomorrow  Is 
Lincoln's  birthday,"  she  said,  depre- 
catingly.  "I  could  not  let  the  day 
come  without  paying  some  tribute  to 
his  memory." 

Her  voice  was  firm  and  clear  as 
she  launched  into  a  lengthy  account 
of  some  business  transaction  in  which 
Lincoln  had  offered  to  pay  back  to 
his  creditors  every  dollar  he  had  bor- 
rowed. 

"That  is  what  we  need  today,"  she 
concluded.  "Some  one  who  will  de- 
vote his  life,  his  fortune  and  his 
sacred  honor  to  the  ideals  of  this 
republic.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  ideals 
of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

After  the  meeting  the  visitor  was 
surrounded  by  members  of  the  club 
(Continued  on  page  nineteen) 
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thanking  her  and  asking  her  for  more 
reminiscences.  She  refused  to  give  her 
name  to  the  reporters,  saying  she  had 
spoken  impulsively,  and  just  for  the 
ears  of  her  Republican  friends.  She 
was  recognized,  however,  by  women 
who  had  seen  her  at  previous  gather- 
ings. They  identified  her  and  said  she 
lived  at  369  West  120th  Street.  She 
is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
widow  of  President  Harrison. 

At  her  home  last  night  Mrs.  Scott- 
Uda  talked  a  little  more  about  the 
political  situation. 

Feels  Hoover  Got  Raw  Deal 

"I  am  for  the  best  man  the  Repub- 
licans can  nominate,"  she  said.  "I 
think  their  treatment  of  Mr.  Hoover 
was  dreadful  after  all  he  had  done  for 
the  party.  But  now  they  must  get 
some  one  who  can  command  a  follow- 
ing and  allegiance  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. We  must  rid  their  minds  of  the 
idea  that  Republicans  are  the  party 
of  the  moneyed  people,  not  of  the 
common  people,  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
this  country. 

"I  shall  vote  the  Republican  ticket 
this  fall,  of  course,  out  of  loyalty  to 
the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  But 
we  must  get  the  right  candidate, 
somebody  like  him,  else  we'll  have  to 
wait  another  four  years.  I  know  Mr. 
Roosevelt — at  least,  I  know  his 
mother — and  I  believe  he  was  actu- 
ated by  the  be^t  motives.  He  really 
did  accomplish  something  In  the  be- 
ginning, and  If  he  had  stopped  there 


— well,  you  know,  he  made  the  mis- 
take of  putting  reform  belore  recov- 
ery. You  can't  reform  a  person  when 
he's  fiat  on  his  back.  You  must  get 
him  well  first." 

Mrs.  Scott-Uda  said  she  seldom 
mixed  in  politics,  and  she  repeated 
the  apology  she  had  made  before  the 
committee  of  one  hundred,  that  It 
was  only  the  emotion  of  Lincoln's 
birthday  that  impelled  her  to  speak 
out.  She  had  lived  abroad  for  many 
years,  she  said,  after  her  marriage  to 
Michael  Uda,  editor  of  a  newspaper 
in  Naples.  Upon  her  return  to  this 
country  after  his  death  she  had  been, 
she  said,  an  interpreter  at  Ellis  Island. 

"Certainly  I  went  to  the  meeting 
alone,"  she  said.  "I  go  everywhere. 
I'm  perfectly  well." 

Farmer's  Wife  Derides  A.  A.  A. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Simmons,  Missouri 
farmer's  wife,  the  chief  speaker  of  the 
afternoon,  had  warned  the  Republican 
women  that  the  efforts  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  to  find  a  substitute 
for  the  agricultural  adjustment  act 
after  it  had  been  declared  unconsti- 
tutional were  inspired  by  a  determi- 
nation to  keep  the  army  of  farm  ex- 
perts at  their  posts  "to  Farleyize  the 
country." 

"I  thanked  God  on  my  knees  the  day 
the  Supreme  Court  gave  its  decision," 
she  said.  "But  then  they  thought  up 
this  substitute  bill.  I  had  not  counted 
on  the  "brain  trust."  They  had  to  keep 
that  personnel  on  the  job  lest  they  lose 
the  best  part  of  their  plan  to  socialize 
and  communize  this  country." 

All  officers  of  the  committee  were 
re-elected.  They  are  Mrs.  Harold  C. 
Mathews,  chairman;  Mrs.  Theodoras 
Bailey  and  Mrs.  Philip  Le  Boutiller, 
vice-chairmen;  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, treasurer;  Mrs.  tieorge  Dallas  Yeo- 
mans,  assistant  ti  easurer;  Mrs.  William 
Marston  Seabury,  secretary.  Elected  di- 
rectors were  Mrs.  William  Warner  Hop- 
pin,  Mrs.  Jufe;.us  H.  McHenry,  Mrs. 
James  Lincoln  Ashley,  Mrs.  James  P, 
.  Warburg  and  Mrs.  Frank,  S.  Witherbee. 
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HE  HELPED  TO 
NAME  LINCOLN 

W.  L.  W.  SEABROOK'S  STORY  OF 
NOTED  CONVENTION. 

Carroll  County  Man  the  Last  Sur- 
vivor of  the  Maryland  Delega- 
tion to  the  Baltimore  Convention 
Which  Renominated  Lincoln  for 
Presidency  —  A  Solemn  Occasion 
at  Front  Street  Theater. 


Westminster,  Md.,  February  10. — [Spe- 
cial]—William  L.  W.  Seabrook,  of  West- 
minster, who  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention which,  in  Baltimore  city,  renom- 
inated Abraham  Lincoln  for  a  second 
term  as  president  of  the  United  States, 
today  talked  interestingly  of  ths.:  body 
and  its  deliberation- 

"It  was  uij  good  fortune,"  he  said,  "to 
■be  a  member  of  the  Maryland  delegation 
to  the  convention  which  placed  his  name 
for  the  second  time  before  the  American 
people  for  the  highest  office  in  their  gift, 
and  I  am  the  last  survivor  of  the  four- 
teen delegates  who  represented  the  states 
on  the  occasion.  These  delegates  were 
elected  at  a  state  convention,  held  in 
Baltimore  in  February,  1864.  That  dis- 
tinguished and  brilliant  Marylander,  Hen- 
ry Winter  Davis,  had  taken  a  strong 
stand  against  the  renomlnation  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  it  was  understood  that  some 
of  the  gentlemen  likely  to  be  named  as 
delegates  were  in  sympathy  with  him. 
But  the  Unionists  of  the  state,  generally, 
could  not  be  swerved  from  their  confi- 
dence in  Lincoln's  ability  and  steadfast 
purpose  to  prosecute  the  war  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion  and  this  sentiment  was  al- 
most unanimously  shared  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  state  convention. 

Ironclad    Resolution. 

"As  one  of  these — I  represented  Anne 
Arundel  county  in  the  convention — I  as- 
Hsted  in  the  preparation  of  an  ironclad 
resolution  binding  the  delegates  to  vote 
In  the  national  convention  for  Lincoln 
'first,  last  and  all  the  time,'  and  it  was 
adopted  without  division.  As  there  were 
no  conventions  by  congressional  districts 
at  that  time  to  elect  delegates  to  na- 
tional conventions,  all  the  delegates  from 
Maryland  were  fast  bound  by  the  resolu- 
tion. As  stated  by  The  American,  in  its 
::ssue  of  the  8th  inst.,  they  were:  At 
Urge,  H.  H.  Goldsborough,  Harry  W. 
Hoffman,  J.  A.  Creswell  and  Albert  C. 
Green.  Districts— First,  Col.  William  J. 
Leonard,  Levin  F.  Straughn;  second, 
.loseph  J.  Stewart,  Edward  M.  Allen; 
third,  Archibald  Stirling,  Jr.;  Hugh  L. 
Bond;  fourth,  Frederick  Schley,  Col.  Isaac 
Xesbit;  fifth,  John  C.  Holland,  W.  L.  W. 
Seabrook.       •  -  ■ 

"Mr.  Goldsborough  was  the  Maryland 
meniber  of  the  committee  on  credentials. 
Mr.  Creswell  served  on  the  committee  on 
permanent  organization,  Mr.  Bond  on 
resolutions  and  Mr.  Stirling  on  order  of 
business.  Mr.  Green  was  vice  president 
for  Maryland.  Mr.  Straughn  was  one  of 
the  vice  presidents  of  the  convention. 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  the  Maryland  member 
of  the  national  committee. 

"The  impression  I  retain  of  the  na- 
tional convention,  which  met  in  the  old 
Front  Street  Theater,  June  7,  1864,  Is 
that  it  was  a  business  assemblage  from 
start  to  finish.  The  speeches,  without  ex- 
ception, were  terse  and  free  from  rhodo- 
moutade  and  there  was  no  wild  nor  long- 
continued  applause.  There  was  a  solem- 
nity and^  dignity  about  the  proceeding.'' 
whirl,  must  bm;c  i'inpVeSsepl,.'  Spectators 
with'  the  fact  that  the  delegates  realized: 


§eabrook.   W.  L.  W. 

the  gravity  of  the1  conditions  which  eont- 
frontcd   the    nation;    that    they    were   em- 
gaged  In  nominations  and  serious  business 
I     and  had  no  time  to  devote  to  side  shows, 
Opened    With    Prayer. 
"The  convention  was  opened  with  a  fer- 
vid and  eloquent  prayer  by  Bev.  Dr.  Bob- 
crt  J.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  a  Pres- 
byterian  clergyman,   and   an   uncle,    I   be- 
lieve,   of    General    John    C. .  Breckinridge, 
of  the  Confederate  Army,    and  the  seces- 
sion candidate  for  president  in  1860.    Dr. 
Breckinridge   was  a   man  of  commanding 
presence,    and    upon    assuming    the    chair 
made  a   powerful  speech   in  favor  of  the 
i    Union    cause   and    the   importance   of   de- 
stroying   the    heresy    of    secession   at   the 
cost   of   any   sacrifice,    however  great,   on 
the  part  of  the  people. 
"I  thought  Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio, 
,  who   was  elected   permanent  chairman   of 
the  convention,  lacking   in   personal  mag- 
netism.   He    presided    with    dignity,    but 
was  prim  and  precise  in  his  manner. 

"There  wtis  little  discussion  and  not 
much  speech-making.  None  of  the  dele- 
gates from  Maryland  spoke  at  any  length. 
Apparently  the  work  of  the  convention 
had  been  cut  out  for  it  in  advance  and 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  carry  it 
through  as  promptly  as  possible. 

"The  Maryland  delegation  occupied 
seats  about  the  center  of  the  wing  to 
the  right  of  the  stage,  and  had  as  neigh- 
bors the  delegations  from  Kansas  and 
Vermont.  Among  the  former  was  "Jim" 
Lane,  who  had  been  very  prominent  in 
the  "border  ruffian"  troubles  in  the  | 
early  days  of  the  state.  Solomon  Foote,  | 
a  United  States  Senator,  and  a  grand  ' 
old  man,  was  one  of  the  delegates  from 
Vermont.  In  the  left  wing,  and  facing 
these  delegations,  were  the  representa- 
tives from  Pennsylvania,  headed  by  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  who  dominated  his  asso- 
ciates and  exercised  strong  influence  over 
the  convention. 

The  Platform. 
"Henry  J.  Baymond,  then  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, submitted  a  platform  which  may 
be   briefly  summarized   as  follows:    . 

"  'The  Union  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served: unconditional  surrender  and  re- 
turn to  just  allegiance  to  the  Constitu- 
tion the  only  alternative  for  the  rebels; 
slavery  must  be  exterminated,  root  and 
branch,  and  the  Constitution  so  amended 
as  to  forbid  it  forever;  the  Army  and 
Navy  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people;  President  Lincoln,  by  his  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution,  his  general  conduct, 
and  especially  by  his  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  has  won  the  regard  and 
commendation  of  the  people;  unanimity  Is 
needed  in  the  national  councils,  and 
those  officers  who  indorse  the  principles 
•  contained  in  this  platform  are  worthy  of 
confidence;  all  men  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  deserve  full  protection  from  out- 
rage and  redress  should  be  insisted  upon 
for  any  violation  of  the  .  laws  of  war; 
foreign  imnngjatittfi  should  be  encour- 
aged ;  the>**»acTfic  Bafl^oad  should  be  com- 
metetfrthe  public  debtN^jnust  be  kept  in- 
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—Phot*  by  S.  S.  Wilson.  Westminster,  Md. 

Venerable  resident  of  Westminster, 
who  is  the  last  survivor  of  the  Mary- 
land delegation  to  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention which  renominated  Lincoln  for 
president   of   the   United  States. 
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violate  and  the  credit  of  the  national  cur- 
rency preserved;  the  efforts  of  foreign 
powers  to  Impose  monarchical  govern- 
ments upon  any  part  of  this  continent 
will  be  viewed  with  extreme  jealousy  by 
this  country.' 

"In  submitting  the  platform  Mr.  Bay- 
mond, who  was  a  small,  wiry  man,  made 
a  rather  impassioned  speech  in  favor  of 
Its  adoption.  George  Wrilllam  Curtis,  edi- 
tor of  the  Harper  publications,  and  the 
stern  old  commoner,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
also  spoke  strongly  In  the  same  vein;  but 
the  discussion  was  not  prolonged,  and  the 
resolutions  as  reported  were  adopted 
with  substantial  unanimity.' 

"Some  discussion  followed  the  report  of 
the  credentials  committee,  which  recom- 
mended the  admission  of  delegates  from 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  and 
also  a  contesting  delegation  and  the  regu- 
lar delegation  from  Missouri.  In  the  vote 
on  the  admission  of  delegates  from  the 
seceding  states  mentioned  only  one  Mary- 
lander  was  accorded  in  the  affirmative, 
the  other  13  voting  against  it.  I  do  not 
recollect  the  name  of  the  solitary  dele- 
gate from  the  state  who  voted  yea  on 
the  question. 

The    Balloting. 

"The  ballot  for  a  presidential  candidate 
was  practically  unanimous.  The  contest- 
ing delegation  voted  for  General  Grant, 
but  joined  in  making  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  convention. 

"The  names  of  three  candidates  for  the 
vice  presidential  nomination  were  before 
the  .  convention.  They'  were:  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee;  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
of  Maine,  and  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of  New 
York.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln favored' the  nomination  of  Johnson 
as  a  good  stroke  of  policy,  and  he  be- 
came the  .choice  of  the  convention. 
Twelve, of  the  Maryland  delegates  voted 
for  him.  Isaac  Nesbit  voted  for  Hamlin; 
I  voted  for  Dickinson.  My  reason  for 
that  action  was  twofold — I  considered 
Johnson  too  vindictive  toward  the  South- 
ern people,  and  I  thought  the  loyal  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  North  deserved  that  recogni- 
tion. Dickinson  was  a  pronounced  war 
man.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
I  believe  my  judgment  of  Johnson  was 
justified,  and  I  have  never  regretted  that 
I  voted  against  his  nomination. 

"With  the  ballot  for  vice  president,  the 
business  of  the  convention  was  practi- 
cally concluded,  after  a  session  which  did 
not  cover  half  a  day.  Its  proceedings 
were    several    times    interrupted    for    t£e 


reading  of  'telegrams  from  Grant's  army, 
then  forcing  its  way  :  toward  Richmond. 
The  messages  conveyed  no  news  of  hat- 
ties,  but  spoke  hopefully  of  the  outlook 
and  were  heard  with  marked  satisfaction 
by  the  convention. 

Notifying    Lincoln. 

"I  was  named  as  the  Maryland  member 
of  the  committee  to  notify  the  candidates 
officially  of  the  action  of  the  convention, 
and .  it  was  resolved  to  pay  a  personal 
visit  to  Mr.  Lincoln  In  addition  to  the 
formal  letter  to  be  addressed  to  him.  The 
day  following  the  convention,  therefore, 
the  committee  left  Baltimore  for  Wash- 
ington in  a  body  and  went  to  the  old 
Willard  Hotel.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  notified 
of  our  presence  and  sent  his  private  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Nicolay,  to  arrange  for  the 
interview,  which,  we  were  informed, 
would  take  place  in  the  East  Room  at 
an  hour  specified.  In  the  meantime 
George  William  Curtis  was  selected  to 
write  the  official   letters  of  notification. 

"At  the  appointed  hour  we  repaired  to 
the  White  House  and  were  punctually 
met  by  the  President  in  surroundings 
which  were  anything  but  inviting.  The 
East  Koom  was  uncarpeted,  bare  of  fur- 
niture and  barnlike  in  appearance.  It 
was  not  a  time  for  luxurious  living,  and 
I  happen  to  know  that  other  rooms  in  th'e 
White  House  were  as  bare  and  unattract- 
ive as  that  in  which  we  gathered  around 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  to 
tell  him  the  purport  of  our  visit. 

The  ratification  speech  was  made  by 
Governor  Dennison  as  the  chairman,  ex- 
oftleio  of  the  committee.  It  was  briefly 
eulogistic  of  the  President  and  denucia- 
tory  of  his  enemies.  The  Governor,  in 
his  manner  was  just  as  formal  and  digni- 
fied as  he  was  when  presiding  over  the 
convention.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  em- 
barrassed and  ill  at  ease.  He  constantly 
shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other  and 
appeared  to  be  anything  but  elated.  His" 
manner  was  cause  for  surprise  to  those 
who  did  not  comprehend  its  occasion.  I 
thought  I  grasped  the  meaning  of  it 
when  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Governor's 
harangue,  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  towered 
above  us  all  and  wore  a  black  frock  coat 
reaching  fully  to  his  knees,  stept  out, 
a  long  stride,  with  his  left  foot  and 
thrust  his  right  hand  behind  him  and 
Into  the  tail  pocket  of  the  coat,  from 
which  he  drew  a  half  a  sheet  of  writing 
paper  on  which  he  had  written  his  .re- 
sponse to  the  notification   address. 

"His  restlessness,  I  am  sure,  was  caused 
by  tile  apprehension  that  something  might 
be   said   of  a   character  dangerous   to   the 
j  cause    of    the    Union     in     which     he    was 
bound    up,    body    and    soul.      lie    seemed 
!  much    relieved    when    the    ceremony    was 
I  over,    and    as   each    member   of    the   com- 
I  mittee    was    presented    to    him,    grasped 
!  his     hand,     shook     it     cordially    jand     ex- 
pressed    his    pleasure     at     our    presence, 
with   a  word  of  exhortation  to  be  firm  in 
sustaining  the  cause  of  the  Union.'"     , 
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A  RECOLLECTION  OF  LINCOLN. 

Oak  Park,  III..  Feb.  10.— The  fine  por- 
trait of  Abraham  Lincoln  reproduced  in 
The  Tribune  Feb.  7  called  to  mind  a 
hitherto  unpublished  incident  concerning 
his  early  married  life  in  Springfield,  111., 
as  related  by  James  S.  Sebree,  for  many 
years  state  librarian  of  South  Dakota. 
It  has  to  do  with  Mr.  Sebree' s  own  child- 
hood at  a  time  when  his  father  owned 
the  only  Jersey  cow  in  Springfield.  That 
winter  little  Tad  Lincoln  was  ailing  and 
rich  Jersey  cow's  milk  was  recommend- 
ed, Mrs.  Sebree,  James'  mother,  offered 
to  spare  enough  milk  for  little  Tad's 
need,  an  offer  which  the  Lincolns  gladly 
accepted,  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  [James  Se- 
bree always  referred  to  the  great  eman- 
cipator as  "  Mr.  Lincoln  "]  calling  for 
the  milk  every  morning. 

Although  a  small  lad,  James  Sebree 
well  remembered  the  heavy  wool  suit, 
plug  hat,  and  high  topped  lether  boots 
Lincoln  wore — his  trousers  usually  tucked 
in  his  boot  tops — and,  for  added  warmth, 
a  brown-plaid,  fringed  shawl  which  he 
threw  about  his  shoulders.  James  Se- 
bree's  mother  always  had  the  milk  ready 
and  waiting  so  that  he  might  not  be  de- 
tained. One  of  Mr.  Sebree's  cherished 
recollections  is  the  tall  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  kind,  but  to  him,  austere  voice  as  he 
invariably  greeted  Mrs.  Sebree  with  a 
formal  "Good  morning,  ma'am." 

It  could  not  have  been  many  years 
after  that  when  young  James  Sebree  ran 
away  from  home  to  join  the  army  at  the 
age  of  14,  and  served  throughout  the 
war.  Lincoln,  of  course,  was  already 
President,  his  name  on  every  tongue  and 
his  powerful  personality  making  itself 
felt  throughout  the  north  and  south. 
James  Sebree  went  through  the  entire 
war,  "without  a  scratch,"  as  he  often 
said,  and  was  still  a  very  young  man 
when  mustered  out;  but  all  through  the 
war,  and  for  years  afterward,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  the 
great  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  commander  of  all  the  armies,  and 
the  martyred  man  he  saw  for  the  last 
time  when  they  brought  him  home  to 
Springfield,  was  the  same  kindly,  tall 
gentleman  who  used  to  come  around  to 
his  father's  back  door  carrying  a  quart 
tin  pail,  through  all  kinds  of  weather,  in 
order  that  his  little  son  might  have  good 
milk.  Grace  D.  Sperling. 
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game  its  members  were  playing. 

Tad  Lincoln  was  a  favorite  of 
I  the  guard  group,  often  spending 
\  his  free  time  with  the  men,  shar- 
i  ing  their  meals  and  quarters. 

i  Close  Coif 

But  Robert   Lincoln   was   away 

!  at    school    and    was    not    as    well 

•  known  to  the  guard.    Rev.  Mr.  See 

!  tells    about    the    time    he    almost 

shot  the  President's  son. 

"One  night  he  (Robert)  was  go- 
ing into  the  house  after  9  o'clock  1 1 
and  I  was  on  guard  in  front  and 
halted  him,  but  he  did  not  stop 
and  I  challenged  him  again  but 
he  went  on  towards  the  door. 

"I  brot  my  gun  to  a  charge  and 
started  for  him  and  would  have 
stopped  him,  but  the  doorkeeper 
opened  the  door  and  I  was  re- 
lieved." 

Rev.  Mr.  See  believed  he  was 
the  only  private  soldier  ever  to 
give  an  order  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  came 
about  this  way: 
.  .  "One  night  at  the  Soldiers 
Home    iust   before    (Jubal)    Early 
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fame  its  members  were  playing. 

Tad  Lincoln  was  a  favorite  of 
the  guard  group,  often  spending 
his  free  time  with  the  men,  shar- 
ing their  meals  and  quarters. 

Close  Call 

I  But  Robert  Lincoln  was  away 
!  at  school  and  was  not  as  well 
■  known  to  the  guard  Rev.  Mr.  See 
tells  about  the  time  he  almost 
shot   the   President's   son. 

"One  night  he  (Robert)  was  go- 
ing into  the  house  after  9  o'clock 
and  I  was  on  guard  in  front  and 
halted  him,  but. he  did  not  stop 
and  I  challenged  him  again  but 
he  went  on  towards  the  door. 

"I  brot  my  gun  to  a  charge  and 
started  for  him  and  would  have 
stopped  him,  but  the  doorkeeper 
opened  the  door  and  1  was  re^ 
lieved." 

Rev.  Mr.  See  believed  he  was 
the  only  private  soldier  ever  to 
give  an  order  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  came 
about  this  way: 

"One  night  at  the  Soldiers 
Home,  just  before  (Jubal)  Early 
made  his  rade  on  Washington  we 
were  all  pretty  nervous.  It  was 
rumored  that  (John)  Mosby  was 
within  our  lines  with  500  men  in 
disguise  to  take  the  President. 

"We  took  enough  credence  in 
the  report  to  bring  the  whole 
guard  from  camp  and  have  them 
fully  armed  all  night  and  laying 
close  ;o  the  'President's  house 
where  they  could  spring  to  arms 
in  a  moment  and  defend  the 
President. 

"I  was  on  guard  in  front  of  the 
house  and  the  President  and  his 
private  secretary  were  in  earnest 
conversation  where  I  almost 
bruslied  against  them  as  I  walked 
my  beat. 

"I  heard  horsemen  or  man  com- 
ing at  a  rapid  gate  and  my  un- 
easyness  became  intense,  as  I 
realized  the  danger  and  that  I  was 
more  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  President  than  any  other 
man. 

Abe  Gets  Order 

"I  was  satisfied  the  horseman 
had  passed  my  picket  Mt  mile  out, 
and  I  could  wait  no  longer.  I  said, 
"President  step  in  the  house  and 
shut  the  door."  He  did  so  at  once. 
The  horseman  turned  out  to  be 
a  messenger  from  the  secretary 
of  war  who  was  warning  the 
{  President  of  grave  danger  and 
asking  him  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton at  once. 

Commented  Rev.  Mr.  See, 
"If  his  body  guard  at  the  theater 
had  been  as  careful  as  they 
should  have  been  the  nation 
would  have  been  saved  the  ter- 
rible calamity  that  deprived  the 
world  of  one  of  the  noblest 
-€har2Cte*s-ef  the  ages." 

On  the  assasination  he  had  this 
to  say,  "The  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  this  time  was  one 
of  the  most  beastly,  brutal  and 
heathenish  acts  ever  recorded.  If 
it  had  been  in  the  heat  of  battle 
by  the  enemy,  when  his  death 
could  have  helped  thein  cause 
there  would  have  been  some  ex- 
cuse for  it  ...  . 

"There  is  no  excuse  to  be  of- 
fered. (John  Wilkes)  Booth  was 
considered  a  friend  and  had  free 
admission  to  the  President  at  any 
time,  and  was  in  the  crowd  listen- 
ing to  the  last  public  address  the 
President  made  .  .  . 

"Our  company  would  not  have 
mourned  more  truly  if  their  own 
father  had  died;  we  felt  it  as  a 
personal  loss  as  well  as  a  national 
ioss." 

Boston  Corbett 

Rev.  Mr.  See  later  grew  to  know 
the  man  who  shot  Booth  and 
reported  that  Sgt.  Boston  Corbett 
later  became  one  of  See's  parish- 
oners. 

Rev.  Mr.  See  and  his  fellows 
guarded  the  Lincoln  corpse  when 
it  lay  in  state  in  the  Capitol  and 
during  the  Washington  funeral 
procession. 

Summing  up  his  Impressions 
of  the  Civil  War  President,  the 
minister  wrote: 

"I  would  have  been  glad  if  he 
had  united  with  some  orthadox 
church,  and  I  believe  he  would 
have  done  so  had  he  had  encour- 
agement from'  a  thoroughly  loyal 
Christian  pastor.    In  spite  of  this 


Abraham  Lincoln  ...  In  what  is  considered  his  finest  photo- 
graphic portrait  in  existence.  The  face  is  absolutely  unretouched  in 
this  picture  made  by  Alexander  Hester  of  Chicago  in  1860.  Lincoln 
scholars  say  most  pictures  of  the  Civil  War  President  have  been 
copied  and  recopied  so  many  times  that  his  true  appearance  has 
been  lost. 


The   Re\ 


N.  See 


I  feel  he  was  fully  consecrated  to  I  at  different  times  that  his  Me  was 
God  in  doing  the  work  he  believed  to  be  sacrifices  ft>>  the  cause,  »"« 
the  Lord  called  him  to  do,  feeling 'yet  never  f  Mitring." 
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hristian 

By   MORTON  L.  MARGOLIN 

Rocky  Mountain  News  Writer 

"Concerning  the  Christian  character  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, when  I  knew  him  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  a  devoted  fol- 
lower of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  though  I  would  rather  he  had 
not  gone  to  the  theater 


So  wrote  the  Rev.  A.  N.  See, 
Methodist  minister  and  former 
member  of  Lincoln's  White  House 
guard  in  a  paperbacked  autobi- 
ography which  has  just  come  to 
light. 

"I  am  not  certain  his  life  would 
not  have  been  spared  if  he  had 
not  gone  to  the  theater,"  Rev. 
Mr.  See  continued.  "I  someway 
feel  safer  on  our  own  ground 
than  when  poaching  on  the  devil's 
territory;  and  yet,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  (Lincoln)  was'  saved 
through  faith  in  Jesus   Christ. 

Start  Elsewhere 

"But  I  have  not  so  much  hope 
for  Methodists  who  violate  their 
church  vows  and  take  the  chance 
of  the  theater.  I  certainly  prefer 
to  start  to  heaven  «■.  from  some 
other    place." 

The  book,  written,  hand  set  and 
hand   printed  by   the  minister   at 
Collyer,  Kan.,  when  he  was  in  his 
80th  year,  turned  up  in  the  papers 
of   Rev.    Mr.    See's    grandson,    EIt 
bert  See  of  2400   S.  Corona  st.,  a 
Rocky  Mountain  News  printer. 
In   it   the   Rev.   Mr.    See   tells 
how  he  was  rejected  for  duty  in 
the  Civil  War  because  of  a  lung 
condition   that   made   him   unfit 
for  front  line  duty. 

But  he  enlisted  and  was  ac- 
cepted when  he  had  a  chance  to 
become  a  member  of  a  guard 
company,  stationed  at  the  White 
House. 

He  felt  his  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice was  good  because  the  Presi- 
dent had,  on  previous  occasions, 
intervened  with  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  keep  the  company  from 
being  transferred  to  the  front. 

"First  duty  was  to  be  faithful 
guards,"  Rev.  Mr.  See  wrote  of 
his  assignment.  "Then  properly  to 
salute  those  entitled  to  a  salute. 

"A  guard  was  stationed,  each 
side,  outside  the  porch  (of  the 
White  House),  to  guard  the  en- 
trance from  the  front  .  .  .  These 
were  called  the  ramparts  and  here 
were  passing  constantly  to  and  fro 
the  highest  dignatories  of  the 
world,  and  these  all  had  to  be 
recognized  and  saluted  according 
to  rank  .  .  . 

When  in  Doubt 

"I  was  often  puzzled  and  when 
in  doubt  gave  salute  of  higher 
rank  rather  than  one  too  low,  and 
I  never  knew  any  one  to  com- 
plain at  getting  too  high  a  salute." 

Rev.  Mr.  See  said  his  group  of 
guards  protected  the  White  House 


and  the  Soldiers  Home,  where  the 
President  went.,  in  the  summer. 
During  the  war,  he  explained, 
there  was  constant  fear  that  a 
Southern  partisan  would  slip 
through  the  lines,  attempting 
either  to  capture  Lincoln  or  to 
kill  him. 

"Between    the    White    House 
and  the  War  Department  there 
was     a     park     of     trees     large 
enough    to    conceal   an   enemy," 
the  account  continued.  "The 
President    made    frequent    trips 
to    consult   with    Staunton    (the 
secretary  of  war)  and  to  get  the 
latest  news  from  the  front. 
"For    strange    as    it    seem   now, 
the    White    House    had    no    tele- 
phone,   nor    telegraph,    there    was 
no   messenger   boy   to   carry  mes- 
sages, though  a  soldier  was  often 
detailed   for   that   purpose,   but 
President    Lincoln    was    his    own 
messenger. 

"I  have  watched  him  many 
times  as  he  went  to  and  from 
thinking  some  enemy  might  be  in 
hiding  to  seize  him.  Especially 
was  this  true  during  the  Battle  of 
the  Wilderness  about  2  o'clock 
every  morning,  and  I  could  see 
his  face  wrinkle  with  care  and 
anxiety  day  by  day  as  he  passed 
me  in  his  journey." 

Stories  of  Lincoln  as  a  man 
considerate  of  his  fellows  were 
confirmed  in  Rev.  Mi-.  See's  ac- 
count. 

Tender  Hearted 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  tei- 
hearted    and    considerate    of    ■  :, 
comforts  of  others,  without  regai' 
to  rank,"  the  minister  wrote. 

"A  guard  was  walking  his  beat 
in  the  storm  one  day  .  .  and  the  I 
President,  looking  out  of  'his  office 
window,  saw  him,  hailed  him  say- 
ing to  him,  'Sentinel,  why  not  j 
come  under  the  porch  out  of  the 
storm?' 

"To  which  the  sentinel  replied, 
'It  is  contrary  to  orders,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident.' 

"At  once  he  (Lincoln)  asked,  I 
'Do  you  know  who  commands  the  j 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  j 
States?' 

"The     sentinel    replied,     'You 
do,   Mr.    President.' 

"The    President    then    said,    'I  I 
command    you    to    come    under 
the   porch   out  of   the   storm.' 

"He  obeyed,  and  we  never 
walked  in  the  storm  unless  nec- 
essary." 

Rev.  Mr.  See  also  recalled  that 
on   occasion   the  President  would ! 
invite  his  guard  to  join  the  fam- 
ily  in  checkers  or  whatever  other 


Selby,   Paul 


CHIEF  TRAITS  OF  LINCOLN. 

Qualities  That  Won  for  Him  the  Title  of 

"  Honest  Abe  "  Enabled  Him  to  Keep  in 

■    Touch  with  the  People  and  Later  Be  a 

Leader  of  Men. 
If  I  were  asked  to  enumerate  the  principal 
traits  which  went  to  make  up  Mr.  Lincoln's 
great  character  and  qualify  h'im  for  the  part 
which  he  was  destined  to  play  in  the  preser- 
vation of  his  country,  I  should  mention  as 
among  the  most  important  his  strong  in- 
dividuality and'  sterling  personal  integrity; 
Ms  sensitiveness,  combined  with  self-con- 
trol; his  hatred  of  wrong  andi  devotion  to 
the  right,  as,  in  his  own  language,  "  God 
gave  him  to  see  the  right";  his  unerring 
logic  and  political  sagacity,  which  enabled 
him  to  forecast  events  with  such  surprising 
accuracy;  his  intense  humanity  and  un- 
selfish -patriotism,  which  made  him  the 
friend  of  the  humblest  and  ready  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  It 
was  these  qualities  which,  early  in  life,  won 
for  him  the  title  of  "  Honest  Abe  "  and,  later, 
enabled  him  to  rise  to  the  full  measure  of 
the  'demand  made  upon  his  abilities,  either 
upon  the  stump  or  in  the  Presidential  chair, 
whether  in  dealing  with  questions  of  inter- 
national policy  or  protecting  the  life  of  the 
republic.  They  enabled  him,  while  keeping 
in  touch  with  "  the  plain,  common  people," 
to  be  a  leader  of  men. 

No  one  who  ever  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  upon 
the  stump  or  in  the  delivery  of  his  more 
important  public  utterances  could  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  his  earnestness  and  the  con- 
viction that  he  spoke  from  a  heart  and  a 
conscience  which  impelled  him,  first  of  all, 
to  seek  to  be  right.  » 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  probably  tha 
most  historic  speech  of  his  life— that  known 
as  the  "  house  divided  against  itself  speech," 
delivered  in  Springfield  on  the  evening  oi 
June  17,  1858.  *T  have  a  vivid  rec- 
ollection of  his  appearance  on  that 
historic  evening,  in  the  old  Hall 
of  Representatives  in  Springfield,  when 
he  .  startled  his  friends  and  foes  alike 
by  the  utterance  of  truths  which  were  con- 
firmed, a  few  weeks  later,  by  the  inexora- 
ble logic  of  events,  in  which  he  was  the 
chief  instrument.  I  remember  the  delibera- 
tion and  emphasis  with  which  he  spoke,  as 
if  he  realized  the  full  weight  of  the  start- 
ling conclusions  to  which  his  unerring  logic 
had  led  him.  Less  than  seven  years  later 
I  saw  his  lifeless  form  lying  in  state  almost 
on  the  identical- spot  on  which  he  stood  when 
he  delivered  that  historical  address — a  victim 
of  the  demon  of  slavery  at  the  hands  of  one 
of  its  fanatical  devotees,  yet  the  victor  in 
the  face  of  death  itself  and  the  savior  of 
the   republic.  Paul    Selby. 


'*'* 


Senseaman,    Samuel    D. 
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Samuel  D.  Senseman 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at 
2.30  P.  M.  today  at  1119  W.  Lehigh 
ave.  for  Samuel  D.  Senseman,  a  re- 
tired butcher,  who  died  Saturday  at 
his  home,  924  N.  28th  st.    He  was  87. 

Mr.  Senseman  was  the  son  of  a 
Springfield,  O.,  blacksmith,  who 
cared  for  the  horses  of  President 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Senseman  had  said 
that  as  a  young  boy  he  saw  the 
President  come  to  his  father's  shop. 
Burial  will  be  in  Fernwood  Ceme- 
tery. 
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Senyard,  George  B. 
Jaeger,  Mrs.  Mabel 


L»-D.   Debates  -  Springfield,  111, 


„.  .        of   Abraham   Lincoln    (in   circle) 
Mrs.    Mabel    Jaeger,    Art    Club       drawn   from   life   by   her   father, 
member  (above),  owns  the  sketch      the  late  George  B.  Senyard. 
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to  paint  the  scenes  of  his  native 
countryside,  exhibit  in  Cleveland's 
May  Show  and  teach .  a  class  of 
young  students  in  the  village. 

Other  art  club  members  are  Mrs. 
Edwin  Ward,  Bud  Campbell,  Jack 
Duktig,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Mabel  Jaeger.  Art  te  Mrs. 
Jaeger's  family  heritage.  Her  son, 
Ralph,  is  art  director  of  Fuller, 
Smith  &  Ross,  New  York  advertis- 
ing agency.  Her  uncle  was  a  painter 
and  her  father  was  the  late  George 
B.  Senyard,  widely  known  Cleveland 
portrait  artist. 

Mr.  Seynard  was  a  friend  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  and  made  a  life 
sketch  of  him  in  1859.  The  drawing 
now  is  in  Mrs.  Jaeger's  possession. 
It  was  made  in  a  tavern  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  during  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates,  and  served  as  a  working 
model  for  a  larger  replica  which  was; 
carried  in  a  torchlight  parade. 

The  community  solidarity  in  Olm- 
sted Falls  is  reflected  in  its  religious 
life.  Protestant  denominationalism 
has  disappeared  and  all  the  sects 
meet  as  one  in  the  Community 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Horace 
Greensmith   is   pastor.     The   union 


s™  F.W.SEWARD  DEAD; 
FRIEND  OF  LINCOLN 


Son  of  Civil  War  Secretary  of 

State   Expires   in   Auburn, 

N.  Y„  at  Age  of  84. 


EDITOR,  AUTHOR,   DIPLOMAT 


Warned    President-Elect   of    Plot   to 

Kill  Him — Beaten  by  Assassin 

Who  Stabbed  Father. 


i,     i  -i  ( 5   - 
Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

AUBURN,  N.  Y.,  April  25.— Frederick 
W.  Seward,  son  of  the  late  Secretary 
William  H.  Seward,  died  this  morning 
at  his  home,  Montrose,  in  his  eight- 
fifth  year. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  here  on 
"Wednesday  at  3:.'J0  o'clock,  and  burial 
will  be  in  the  Seward  family  lot  in  Fort 
Hill   Cemetery. 


Associate   of   Lincoln. 

The  life  of  Frederick  William  Seward, 
statesman,  diplomatist,  and  author,  was 
linked  closely  with  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  although  his  death  occurs  al- 
most exactly  half  a  century  after  that 
of  the  martyred  President.  When  Lin- 
coln was  en  route  to  Washington  in 
isoi  for  his  inauguration  young  Sew- 
ard was  sent  hurriedly  by  his  father, 
(Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward, 
1.0  warn  Lincoln  of  a  plot  to  assassinate 
him.  As  a  result  Lincoln  changed  the 
plans  of  his  journey  entirely.  He  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  during  the 
Administrations  of  Lincoln  and  John- 
son. 

On  the  night  that  Lincoln  was  mor- 
tally wounded  the  assassins  sought  the 
life  of  the  Secretary  of  State  also.  In 
a  desperate  encounter  with  his  father's 
assailant  Frederick  William  Seward 
su If ered  a  fracture  of  the  skull.  He 
lay  between  life  and  death  for  many 
days. 

"  When  I  finished  my  term  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  sder  President 
Johj3.<ion  I  decided  to  seek  a  quiet  life 
xo  recuperate  from  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  the  assassin,"  said  Mt.  Seward  when 
visited  at  his  home,  |4ontrose-on-the- 
Hudson,  on  his  last  birthday  by  a  re- 
porter for  The  New  York  Times.  "  For 
many  months  my  condition  was  re- 
garded as  precarious,  and  for  the  ben- 
e lit  of  my  family  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  my  physicians  I  decided  it  would  be 
best  to  take  out  a  life  insurance  policy. 
I  was  unable  to  get  one,  however,  be- 
cause the  medical  examiners  for  the 
insurance  companies  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  my  own  physicians 
— that  I  had  but  a  few  more  years  to 
live. 

"  Well,  I  came  to  Montrose-on-the- 
Hudson,  where  1  found  a  peaceful  re- 
treat to  spend  my  remaining'  days,  and 
to  my  surprise  I  have  found  that  I  am 
living   beyond   my   allotted    time." 

In  perhaps  the  last  interview  he  gave 
for  publication  the  octogenarian  made 
a  striking  commentary  on  the  present 
war.  From  his  beautiful  retreat  over- 
looking the  Hudson  he  still  spent  much 
of  his  time  watching  the  international 
checkerboard  when  he  was  not  ab- 
sorbed with  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory. Suddenly  he  pointed  from  the 
window  of  his  library  at  a  flock  of 
English  sparrows  fluttering  noisily  over 
bread  crumbs  he  had  strewn  on  the 
ground.     -. 

Sparrows  and  the  "War. 

"  These  are  the  most  pugnacious  little 
creatures  I  have  ever  seen,"  he  said. 
"  They  are  fighting  one  another  even 
when  they  have  all  the  benefieient  hand 
of  their  Creator  has  bestowed  on  them. 
There  is  not  enough  room  in  all  the 
trees  and  bushes,  as  far  out  there  as 
you  can  see,  so  they  must  tear  down 
and  destroy  one  another's  homes  just 
as  if  life  were  one  everlasting  struggle, 


Frederick  William  Seward 


-"it's  a  peculiar  ining  tney  never 
venture  across  to  the  west  side  of  the 
house  That  is  because,  as  I  believe  they 
are  European  birds,  and  do  not  wish  to 
associate  with  the  thrushes,  the  blue 
birds  the  wrens,  and  other  American 
birds' that  live  peacefully  out  there  sing- 
ing amid  all  the  bounty  of  Providence. 
No  Sir,  the  American  birds  are  kuite 
different   from    the   European   birds. 

From  the  differences  among  birds,  the 
veteran    diplomatist   turned    to    the    dif- 
ferences   among    European    nations,    -tie 
foresaw   international   relations  growing 
more  and  more  strained   as  commercial  ; 
expansion    grew.     He  predicted  that   is-  , 
sues    would   not   be    long   in   reaching   a 
climax,   and  he   commended  the  present  | 
Administration    for   avoiding  entangling 
alliances  when  the  support  of  the  United 
States  Government  was  withdrawn  from 
the     proposed     six-power     loan     to     tne 
Chinese  Republic.  ■• 

Mr.  Seward  Was  born  in  Auburn,  N.  Y 
on  Julv  8,  3S30  the  son  of  .William 
Henry  and  Frances  A.  Miller  Seward. 
His  brother,  Gen.  William  Henry  Sew- 
ard is  President  of  William  H.  Seward 
&  Co.,  bankers,  Auburn.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Union  College  in  1840  and 
that  institution  conferred  the.  degree  ot 
LL  U.  on  him  in  1878.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1851;  and  went  to 
Albany,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  and  owners  of  the  Albany  Even- 
ing Journal.  On  Nov.  9,  18,»4,  he  married 
Anna  M.  Wharton  of  that  city.  Mr 
-ward  remained  in  the  State  Capital 
*»»   years  and  then  went  to  Wash- 
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ington  .when  his  father  was  made  a 
member  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  As  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  he  sat  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Lincoln  and  Johnson. 

Under  his  father  the  younger  Seward 
assisted  in  the  negotiations  leading  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty, 
which  defined  the  attitude  of  the 
powers  towards  China  forty-seven  years 
ago.  when  the  empire  accepted  the  prin- 
ciples ot  international  law.  In  1807  he 
was  sent  o*>  a  special  mission  with 
Admiral  Porter  to  negotiate  West  Indian 
treaties,  a»£=  subsequently  he  partici- 
pated in  tfca  purchase  of  Alaska,  aided 
in  obtaining  s»"Samoan  harbor  for  United 
States  vessefs,  and  further  promoted 
the  development  of  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Orient. 
Elected    to    Assembly. 

Returning  to  Auburn,  he  assisted  Thur- 
low  Weed  in  writing  his  recollections, 
published  in  1870,  1871,  and  1872.  Mr. 
Seward  also  accompanied  his  father  on 
his  travels  and  edited  the  latter's  book, 
"  Travels  Around  the  World."  He  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly  from  the  Sev- 
enth District  in  1875,  and  the  same  year 
he  was  named  by  the  Republican  State 
Convention  for  Secretary  of  State.  Al- 
though defeated  he  ran  8,000  votes  ahead 
of  his  ticket.  Subsequently  he  ran  for 
the  State  Senate,   but  was  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Seward  was  a  versatile  writer  and 
a  fluent  talker.  With  his  splendid 
library  and  collection  of  rare  historical 
documents  he  had  given  valuable  assist- 
ance to  many  of  the  country's  historians, 
both  young  and  old.  None  better  than 
himself  has  told  of  the  troublous  times 
of  the  .  Lincoln  Administration.  His 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  William  H.  Sew- 
ard "  was  written  in  four  large  vol- 
umes. His  "  Personal  Reminisences," 
which  he  directed  should  not  be  pub- 
lished until  after  his  death,  are  expected 
to  throw  new  light  on  the  civil  war  and 
reconstruction  periods.  Mr.  Seward 
worked  daily  on  these  reminiscences  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life. 

"  It  must  have  been  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  Cabinet  meeting 
broke  up,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  recalling' 
the  memorable  April  14,  1S65,  the  day  of 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  "  At  its 
close  the  President  remarked  that  he 
had  been  urged  to  visit  the  theatre  in 
I  the  evening,  and  he  asked  General  Gratft 
!  if  he  would  accomoanv  him. 
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"  The  General  excused  himself,  saying 
he  had  a  previous  engagement.     The  As- 

I  sistant  Secretary  of  State  asked  the 
President  at  what  time  it  would  be  con- 
venient for  him  to  receive  the  new  Brit- 

I  ish   Minister,    Sir   Frederick   Bruce,   who 

|  had  arrived  and  was  awaiting  presenta- 

I  tion. 

"  '  Tomorrow  at  2  o'clock.' 
"  Then  he  added  with  a  smile  :  '  Don't 
forget   to    send   up   the   speeches   before- 

i  hand — -I  would  like  to  look  them  over.' 
"That  was   the  last  time   I   ever   saw 

I  President  Lincoln. 

"  It  was   the   ninth   day   following   the 

;  carriage  accident  in  which  Secretary  of 
State  Seward  suffered  serious  injuries. 
My  father  still  lay  helpless  and  in  pain. 
Aggravated  pain  and  inflammation 
brought  on  occasional  delirium. 

"  Night  came  and  about  10  o'clock  Dr. 
Norris,  -the  last  of  the  physicians  who 
called  during  the  evening,  had  taken  his 
Heave.  The  gas  lights  were  turned  low 
and  all  was  quiet  in  the  sick  room  of  the 
Secretary  were  his  daughter.  Fanny, 
and  the  invalid  soldier-  nurse,  George  T. 
Robnison.  The  other  members  of  the 
family  had  gone  to  their  respective 
rooms  to  rest  before  their  turn  at 
watching. 

Attacked    by    Assassin. 

"  There  seemed  nothing  unusual  in 
the  occurrence  when  a  tall,  well  dressed 
man  presented  himself  below  and  in- 
formed one  of  the  servants,  a  negro, 
William  Wells,  that  he  had  come  with 
I  a  prescription  from  Dr.  Verdi.     He  ex- 


hibited a  small  package  and  further  ex- 
plained he  had  'been  instructed  to  de- 
liver particular  directions  to  the  invalid 
Secretary  as  to  how  the  doses  should 
be  taken.  He  asked  to  be  shown  to  my 
father's  room,  and  when  the  servant 
hesitated,  he  repeated  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  go  upstairs  to  deliver  to  the 
Secretary  in  person  the  directions  sent 
with  the   medicine.    • 

"  When  the  servant  refused  to  let  him 
proceed  and  insisted  that  his  admission 
to  the  room  of  the  sick  Secretary  would 
be  against  the  orders  of  myself,  the 
man  abruptly  brushed  the  negro  aside 
and  started  up  the  stairs.  The  servant 
overtook  and  slipped  past  him,  pausing 
only  to  make  the  polite  request  that  he 
should  not  walk  so  heavily  for  fear  of 
disturbing  my  father. 

"  At  the  head  of  the  stair,  just  out- 
side the  Secretary's  bedroom  door,  I 
met  the  stranger,  who  made  the  same 
representations  to  me  that  he  had  made 
to  the  servant.  I  told  him  my  father 
was  asleep  and  that  I  would  take  the 
medicine  and  deliver  it  with  such  direc- 
tions as  he  had  come  to  bring.  When 
the  man  still  insisted  he  must  see  the 
Secretary  personally  I  informed  him 
that  I  was  Mr.  Seward's  son,  and  thai 
if  he  could  not  leave  the  medicine  wit' 
me  he  could  not  leave  it  at  all. 

"  Apparently    impressed    by    my     d 
termination   to   prevent   his   entrance 
my     father's     chamber,     the     stran/ 
turned   as   if  to   depart.     He   descen' 
only  two  or  three  steps,   paused  irr< 
lutely,   and  then,   turning  again,   spr 
up  the  stairs,  having  drawn  a  navy 
volver,   which  he   leveled   at  my  tet 
with '  a   muttered   oath,    and    pulled 
trigger.     When  it  snapped  he  curset 

"  Before  I  could  seize  him  he  gra 
the  yevoivcr  In  the  middle  and  ckroii'L  me 
a  blow  on  the  head  that  stunned  me 
and  sent  me  staggering  against  the 
wall.  In  the  fierce  struggle  that  fol- 
lowed he  kept  pounding  me  over  the 
head.  When  he  had  battered  my  head 
and  shattered  the  revolver  he  finally 
wrenched  himself  from  my  grasp  and 
darted  into  the  room  of  my  invalid 
father. 

"  Fortunately  the  Secretary  was  lying 
on  the  far  side  of  the  bed  to  ease  his 
injured  arm,  which  he  allowed  to  hang 
over  the  edge.  The  assassin  could  not 
reach  him  easily,  except  by  slashing 
at  him  with  a  huge  bowie  knife.  This 
weapon,  however,  he  wielded  with  dan- 
gerous effect.  Before  he  could  be  re- 
strained by  my  sister  and  the  invalid 
nurse  he  had  inflicted  several  wounds 
on  my  father's  throat,  one  gash  almost 
reaching  the  jugular  vein.  He  also 
slashed  my  father's  face. 

The  Escape   of  Powell. 

"  Thinking  he  had  mortally  wounded 
the  Secretary,  he  threw  off  my  sister 
and  the  soldier  nurse  and  dashed  out 
of  the  room.  He  rushed  downstairs, 
out  of  the  door,  and  hurried  to  the 
street,  where  he  jumped  on  a  horse  he 
had  ridden  and  hitched  in  front  of  the 
-Husey     and    galloped     off.       Meanwhile 

Tohn  Wilkes  Booth  had  mortally  wound- 
,i    the   President  at  Ford's   Theatre. 

t"  The  man  who  had  tried  to  take  the 
iife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was,  of 
course,  Lewis  Payne.  He  was  captured 
three  days  later,  and  enough  already 
has  been  written  and  said  about  tne 
trial  and  the  execution  of  the  assas- 
sins." 

Mr.  Seward  was  State  Commissioner 
at  the  Yorktown  Centennial  Celebrationt 
1881;  President  of  Union  College  Alumni 
Association,  1000;  President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cayugas,  1002;  presided  at 
the"  semi-centennial  of  the  Republican 
Party,  Saratoga,  1904;  member  of  the 
International  Arbitration  Conference, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1904;  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Commission, 
and  Chairman  of  its  Plan  and  Scope 
Committee,   1908-09. 

Mr.  Seward  is  survived  by  his  brother, 
his  widow,  and  nephews  and  nieces,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Frederick  I.  Allen,  55  East 
Sixty-fifth  Street. 


Seward,  Frederick  W.      Served  Lincoln 

SAW  SERVICE  WITH  LINCOLN 


F.    W.    Seward,    Assistant    Secretary 
of     State     in     Civil     Wai- 
ls   Dead. 

MONTROSE,  N.  Y.,  April  25.— Fred 
erick  W.  Seward,  assistant  secretary 
of  state  in  the  cabinets  of  Presidents 
Lincoln,  Johnson  and  Hayes,  and  son 
of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  William 
H.  Seward,  died  here  today  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
Anna  M.  Seward,  and  one  brother, 
General  William  P.  Seward  of  Auburn. 

Mr.  Seward  was  closely  associated 
with  some  of  the  gravest  events  in  the 
nation's  history.  It  was  he  who  was 
sent  on  that  memorable  mission  from 
Washington  to  Philadelphia  to  warn 
President  Lincoln  that  his  life  was  in  j 
danger  if  he  followed  his  itinerary 
through  Baltimore.  Four  years  later 
he  figured  in  another  stirring  incident 
after  the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  He 
was  at  his  father's  bedside  when 
Payne,  one  of  Booth's  accomplices, 
pretending  to  be  a  messenger  with 
medicine  for  Secretary  Seward,  sud- 
denly drew  a  revolver  and  beat  Fred- 
erick Seward  into  unconsciousness. 

Then,  dashing  into  the  sick  room, 
Payne  slashed  Secretary  Seward  many 
times.  Both  Sewards  eventually  re- 
covered. Later  Payne  was  captured 
and  executed  with  others  involved  in 
the  plot. 


( 


Seward,   William  H. 

SEWARD  ON  LINCOLN 


PERSONAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 


Son  of  the  War  Secretary  of  State 
Speaks  at  Auburn, 

[By  Telegraph  to  Ths  Tribune.] 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12.— General  "William  H.  Sew- 
ard, son  of  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State,  was  the 
principal  speaker  to-day  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Cayuga  County  Historical  Society.  His  theme  was, 
"Personal  Recolleotlons  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Re- 
ferring to  the  tragedy  of  Lincoln's  death,  the 
speaker  said:'  "To  me  and  my  family  his  death  had 
especial  shock,  as  linked  with  it  was  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  my  father." 

Referring  to  Lincoln's  predilection  for  telling 
stories,  General  Seward  said:  "I  have  often  heard 
him  tell  his  famous  stories,  sometimes  at  serious 
official  gatherings,  and,  though  droll  and  amusing, 
I  think  he  told  them  to  relieve  the  sense  of  crush- 
ing responsibility  then  resting  upon  him-  There 
were  many  occasions  when  I  talked  with  him  Inti- 
mately, especially  during  my  army  life,  one  or  two 
of  which  at  least  I  may  mention  here. 

"Perhaps  my  most  cherished  recollection  is  one 
which  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  relate  until  to- 
day.  It  was  a  military  commission  he  once  per- 
sonally  intrusted  to  me.  It  was  early  in  1863,  and 
while  -sitting  as  president  at  a,  court  martial  In 
Virginia,  a  special  messenger  came  to  me  with  an 
order  to  report  at  headquarters  in  Washington, 
After  an  exceedingly  muddy  ride  of  more  than 
twenty  miles  I  reported  in  little  less  than  three 
hours,  covered  with  mud  and  making  anything  but 
a  respectable  appearance,  I  was  told  that  the 
President  wished  to  see  me  at  once.  Looking  more 
like  a  tramp  than  a  soldier,  l  should  probably  not 
have  been  admitted  to.  the  Whit©  House  except  for 
the  faot  that  I  was  well  known  to  the.  old  porter 
at  the  door. 

INSTRUCTIONS    FROM    LINCOLN. 

"I  was  shown  into  the  library,  where  I  found  Mr, 
Lincoln,  who  greeted  me  kindly,  saying  in  sub' 
stance:  'We  wish  to  communioate  with  General 
Banks,  now  In  New  Orleans,  just  about  to  start  on 
his  campaign  through  the  Teche  country.  All  com- 
munication by  land  being  cut  off,  our  messenger 
must  go  by  sea,  and  as  this  takes  a  long  time,  it  is 
probable  that  his  army  will  be  well  advanced  in 
Louisiana  before  you  can,  reach  him.  Most  of  this 
country  is  hostile,  .hut  General  .Banker  «iust  be  found 
wherever  he  may  be.  ^you.  will  therefore  have  to 
take  the  chance,  of  riding  alone,  as.:  no  guard  whieh 
you  could  take  would  he  of  sufficient  protection. 
Our  dispatch,  which  is  now  being  prepared  in  the 
War  Department,  is  of  great  importance  and  must 
rot  fall  Into  the  enemy's  hands.  Commit  your  dis- 
patch to  memory;  conceal  it,  and  in  case  of  possible 
capture,  destroy  it.  Start  to-night,  if  possible,  and 
now  goodby,  my  boy.    God  bless  you!' 

"He  grasped  me  by  the  hand  and,  looking  Into  my 
face  with  his  deep,  sad  eyes,  bade  me  farewell. 
My  body  tingling  with  "enthusiasm  to  carry  out  his 
commission,  I  hastened  to  the  War  Department. 
where  my  interview  with  Secretary  8tant6n  was. 
much  -m6re  formal'  arid'  military."  -I  found  him 
standing  at  his  high  desk,  as  he  most  always  did 
when  at  work,  looking  sharply  over  the  top-  of  his 
spectacles.    He  said  briefly: 

"  'Colonel,  the  President  has  explained  to  you 
what  we  want.    Can  you  do  itr 

"I  answered  simply  'Yes.' 

"  'The  dispatch  is  ready.  Don't  iet  it  fall  Into 
rebel  hands.  Good  night,  sir!'  he  said  as  I  re- 
ceived it.  .:'-. 

"After  a  tempestuous  voyage  of  more  than  four- 
ten  days  on  the  government  transport  Blackstone, 
during  which  fire  and  mutiny  occurred,  I  reached 
New  Orleans,  only  to  find  that  General  Banks  had 
been  gone  more  than  a  week.  After  an  exciting 
ride  of  over  one  hundre&miles.  through  the  enemy's 
country  I  overtook  him  at  New  Iberia  and  deliv- 
ered my  dlspatoh. 

"The  prophetic  answef  made  by  President  Lincoln, 
to  my  brother  Frederick,  who  was  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia to  warn  Mr.  Lincoln  of  an  attempt  to  be  made 
upon    his    life    as   he   was    about   to    pass   through 


Baltimore  on  his  way  to  be  Inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent at  Washington  in  1861,  indicates  his  love  for 
the  Union.  Although  he  heeded  that  warning,  he 
said:  'Mr.  Seward,  I  would  almost  rather  be  assas- 
sinated than  to  have  the  Union  fall.'  " 
General  Seward  concluded  his  address  as  follows: 
"It  will  not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  recall  to- 
day what  was  said  here  in  Auburn  soon  after  Lin- 
coln's death,  by  my  father,  his  Secretary  of  State,  * 
who,  speaking  from  .  the  steps  of  our  home  a  few 
doors  away,  said: 

We  have  lost  the  great  and  good  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  had  reached  a  stage  of  moral  con- 
sideration when  his  name  alone,  if  encircled  with 
a  martyr's  wreath,  would  be  more  useful  to 
humanity  than  his  personal  efforts  could  be  bene- 
ficial to  any  one  country  as  her  chosen  Chief 
Magistrate.  He  is  now  associated  with  Washing- 
ton. The  two  American  chiefs,  though  they  are 
dead,  still  live,  and  they  are  leading  the  entire 
human  race  to  a  more  spirited  progress  toward 
fields  of  broader  liberty  and  higher  civilization. 
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